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Thb following remarks were prepared for a magazine to which the writer has 
been a contributor, but were deemed by the editor of that periodical to require 
seyeral important alterations to render them popular and acceptable, in the 
present excited state of the public mind. To make the proposed alterations 
would have been at once contrary to the writer's conscientious convictions 
and subversive of the very object of the article. He has therefore resolved to 
bring it before, the public in a pamphlet form, with an assured conviction that 
the strong good sexise of the American people will give a fair consideration 
to its suggestions, without being influenced by any bias or prejudice arising 
from international relations. Although the writer is an Irishman, and there- 
fore a British subject by birth, he has given too many public proofs, by 
voice and pen during some fifteen years, of his admiration and respect 
for the free institutions of America — now and henceforth the homeland 
of his children and . himself — to fear that any of his observations will 
be attributed to an undue and partial estimate of the English system 
of military education. It will be seen that his remarks on that portion of 
the subject are mainly based upon the certainly not too partial judgments 
of French, German, and Bussian observers. Had the article appeared in the 
magazine for which it was«ritten, it would of course have been anonymous ; 
but it has seemed necessary to prefix the writer's name to a pamphlet, because 
the position formerly held by him in England as a PubUc Examiner, and as 
the head of an institution at which a large number of young men were annually 
prepared for the Competitive Military Examinations, may be accepted as a 
guaranty for his possessing some practical acquaintance with tbe subject of 
Military Education. 

14 Fbakklin Squabs, Boston. 
A%i.gusi 8, 1862. 
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Two TEARS ago, Commerce, Industry, and the Arts of peace 
were the ruling and guiding influences of the whole political 
and social system of these United States, and the Military Art 
was in entire subordination and subjection to these, being 
indeed only countenanced and sustained in a rather reluctant 
and niggardly manner, as a prudent provision against very 
improbable contingencies. To-day this Military Art and Sci- 
ence take precedence of every other insti#tion, as the bulwark 
. upon whose stability and strength alone depend the security of 
our national freedom and prosperity, the honor of our flag, and 
the future destinies of our country. Whatever may be the 
issue of the present struggle between our constitutional gov- 
ernment and loyal people, and the rebels of the southern 
oligarchy, America, instead of its former insignificant army of 
fifteen thousand national troops, will have to keep up for many 
years to come (whether under the name of enrolled militia, or 
some other title), a standing army of certainly not less than 
three hundred thousand men, and probably half a million would 
be nearer the reality. This, we are well aware, will be 



regarded by many, as a calculation rather suggested by exag- 
gerating fear, than by calm reason. We nevertheless believe 
it to be a safe and v^ell grounded estimate, and one which it 
will be well for ourselves and our government to keep steadily 
in view. The sanguine hopes cherished not long since in 
regard to the strong and widely diffused Union element in the 
South, have now for the most part disappeared — ^vanished in 
tenties auras ; and we have at length awoke to the perception of 
the stem truth, that when we shall have crushed this. rebellion 
in its strongholds, conquered and dispersed its armies, and 
inflicted just punishment upon its wicked leaders and promoters, 
it will be necessary for us, for a series of years, to maintain the 
cause of order and the rights of the Constitution in the revolted 
districts, by the strong arm of the national power. No sane 
and reflecting person can doubt this. Here alone then we 
have an immediate, existing demand for a large national army, 
not for three months, nor three years, but most probably for 
the lifetime of this generation. But every sign observable in 
the political horizon, eastward, seems too truly to presage the 
rapid approach of another and a more serious demand upon our 
military and naval resources. We are not alarmists, and still 
less are we of the number of those who, from whatever motive, 
would seek to foster and foment a war with one or other of the 
European nations. Snould any of those nations dare to inter- 
fere with, or assail us, our voice and pen should be among the 
first uplifted to rouse our people to revenge the insult and repel 
the insolent intrusion. But, so long as no such just cause for 
indignation is afforded by the* commission of *' overt acts," it 
seems to us to be no less wicked than foolish, to attempt, as 
certain reckless politicians and public writers have attempted, 
to excite amongst the people at large, a feeling of intense 
hostility against foreign nations. The object of such attempts 
is, we are well aware, to divert the passions of the now divided 
North and South into the common channel of hatred of the 
foreigner, itnd to heal domestic dissension by means of a foreign 



war. There doubtless was a time when this coarse of action, 
however morally culpable, might have been politically success- 
ful, but that time is irrevocably past. The wounds inflicted and 
received in this fierce civil war must be healed, before the com- 
batants can ever be again united in a common cause, and 
inspired, as in the happier days of our fathers, by a common 
battle cry. 

We cannot, however, close our eyes to the fact, that a war 
with Europe is too probably drawing near. The loyal people 
of these United States have felt both surprised and aggrieved 
by the position assumed towards America by the European 
governments and press, more especially by the leading organs 
of the Tory party in England. It is now, also, generally under- 
stood, as it is confirmed by his proceedings in Mexico, that the 
Emperor of the French has been very restive and uneasy under 
the inconveniences and trials to which his people have been 
subjected by the commercial consequences of our civil war; and 
that he has, for a considerable time past, been urging the 
British Government to unite with him in ofiers of mediation, 
that is, of intervention and interference, which would inevitably 
be the immediate precursors of war. The knowledge of these 
facts, and the perusal of the base misrepresentations and bitter 
attacks made upon us, our institutions, gpvernment, generals, 
and armies, week after week, and month after month, by the 
French and English organs of Toryism and Tyranny, have 
kindled a fierce fire of indignation in the hearts of the American 
people — ^a fire whose flames are ready to blaze forth with terri- 
ble fury through the first vent that may be opened. This is the 
actual state of things amongst ourselves, and a most dangerous 
state it is for the world's peace, and we deeply regret it. We 
have, perhaps, as a people, been too sensitive to the injurious 
criticisms df the European press. A lofty self-respect should 
lead us, nationally and individually, to be less anxious about 
the good opinion of Europe. But, besides this, a dignified 
sense of justice should prevent us from accepting the bribed 



utterances of a portion of the* pi*ess of England or France, as 
the voluntary voice of the French or British people. Liberty of 
the press is a great boon and blessing, but License of the press 
is a dire canker and curse I If a foreign war be added to 
the civil war which is now taxing our energies and resources so 
severely, a terrible responsibility will lie at the doors of certain 
organs of the press on both sides of the Atlantic, but above all, 
at that of the London Times, a paper which, though not identi- 
fied with any special political party, is justly regarded as a 
powerful director of public opinion in England. It is also in 
general a fair exponent of •the tendency of opinion among those 
aristocratic and wealthy classes by which the policy of the 
British Government is mainly shaped and swayed. Regarded 
in this light, utterances of opinion, which in other papers might 
be looked upon as " verba et prcUerea nihil" almost assume, in 
the columns of the Times, the solid importance and powerful 
significance of official declarations. One of these utterances, 
calculated to awaken the anxiety, as well as to increase the 
animosity already felt in this country, was contained in a lead- 
ing article of that paper of the 9th of July, the object and 
exciting cause of whose worse than Billingsgate abuse, was our 
new Tariflf. The passage to whiclj we refer is very short, but 
very significant ; it is this : " On the other hand, when these 
duties become prohibitory, they tend to no other purpose than to 
maJce it every man^s interest throughout Europe and throughout 
America, that the Federal flag shall fly over a>s narrow a portion 
of earth; as it can possibly be restricted to" Such a passage as 
that, coupled with the content, and with the previous and 
subsequent hostile articles of the same and some other papers, 
and illustrated by the news recently received from France, is at 
least, a stern and strong warning for us to b^ prepared to meet 
foreign, as well as domestic war. 

We shall not dwell upon this painful topic ; indeed we would 
gladly have avoided it for the present, had it not been necessary 
to show the grounds of our anticipations. Enough, however, 



has been said, to demonstrate that the United States of America 
will require, at the very least, for many years to come, a stand- 
ing army of three hundred thousand men. Allowing the pro- 
portion of officers, laid d6wn by the highest military authorities 
as absolutely necessary, namely, twenty-five officers for every 
thousand men, this army will require for its guidance and 
management, seven thousand five hundred officers, exclusive of 
the generals and staff officers. Upon the efficiency of these 
officers, their' powers of performing promptly and effectually 
the duties of their several posts, must in the main depend, not 
only the safety and success of the forces under their command, 
but the very safety also of our country and its glorious Consti- 
tution. Now, even if the events of the last year had not 
afforded us many a mournful and all too practical proof of the 
fact, reason and common sense would be sufficient to convince 
us a priorij that these qualifications of officers for the efficient 
discharge of their several duties, can only be secured by a 
sound and systematic course of training and instruction. The 
Science of War is at once a combination of other arts and 
sciences, and yet a science, distinct and separate, of itself, and 
its mastery also requires certain special, innate qualifications 
entirely independent of all scholastic science or learning. In 
the same sense and to about the same extent ad the Horatian 
maxim in regard to poetry — 

"Poeta nascitur, non fit" — 

do we hold, that no man can become an efficient officer, without 
being endowed by nature with military genius. This genius, or 
natural talent however, like that of the poet, requires careful 
and systematic cultivation and training. History does indeed 
exhibit to our view some remarkable instances of men who, at 
first sight, seem to have sprung fully equipped, like Athena 
from the head of Zeus, to the head of armies and the foremost 
rank of victorious and successful generals. The examples most 
frequently adduced of such " heaven-born " generals, are those 
of Charles XII. of Sweden, and Suwarrow or Souvaroff, the 
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rough and ready general of Russia. Neither of these prece- 
dents, however, will bear the test of calm and critical examina- 
tion, which shows that the former, in his first career of victory, 
was pitted against ill-disciplined and ill-commanded armies, 
which he overcame and routed mainly by his elan and daring 
courage, very much on the same principle as, in one of Marry- 
att's novels, the Irish naval lieutenant, 0*Brien, in a sword duel 
with a French officer, although he knew nothing of carle and 
tierce, managed to overcome and kill his adversary by the sheer 
impetuosity of his onset — in his own words, " sure I bothered him 
complately" When the Russians recovered from their first 
confusion and panic, Charles was checked in his career of 
victory, and was forced to yield. Suwarrow was, it is true, 
originally an untrained barbarian, and retained many of the 
barbarian's habits to the last, but he possessed in an eminent 
degree the military genius, and cultivated and improved it in 
the school of experience — in some respects the best of all mili- 
tary schools, but yet one for whose education it will not be safe 
for a nation whose prosperity, power, and independence, are 
endangered, to wait. Great natural ability, strong and steady 
powers of reflection, great self-command, and a vast and varied 
experience in war, combined to secure the success and enhance 
the reputation of Suwarrow, and tnose are the very elements of 
which every great general must be made. He was, however, 
especially the daring leader of attack, and, in his own memora- 
ble words to the Emperor, " knew nothing of the defensive.'' 
When, towards the close of his life in 1790, he was sent into 
Italy, at his own urgent request, to cooperate with the Arch- 
duke Charles against the French, and the latter had presented 
to him certain propositions for defensive operations, his rough 
reply was, "Tell my lord, the prince, that I know nothing of the 
defensive ; I can only attack. I shall advance when it seems 
good to me to do so ; and when I do, I shall not stop in Swit- 
zerland. I shall go according to my orders, into Franche- 
Comt^. Tell him that at Vienna I am at his feet, but that here 



I am at least his equal. He is s^ field-marshal, so am I; he 
serves a great emperor, so do I ; he commands an army, so do 
I ; he is young and I am old. I have acquired experience by 
mccessive victories, and I receive neither counsel nor advice 
from any one. I trust alone in God and my sword." 

This victorious experience had done much for Suwarrow, 
but it had not rendered him a match for the skilled generals 
of the great Napoleon, and, therefore, his defeat by Massena 
at Zurich causes us now but little surprise. Suwarrow, nev- 
ertheless, small as he was in stature, rough in manner, and 
rude and unpolished in his habits and appearance, was a great 
general. 

The opinion which has been put on record by the eminent 
general, who has recently been appointed Commander-in-Chief 
of the Armies of the Union, in reference to the absolute neces- 
sity of systematic and thorough training for officers, is very 
decided and very just. General Halleck considers war (to 
quote his own words) " as the most comprehensive and diffi- 
cult to be understood of all the sciences, for it embraces 
nearly every branch of human learning. Hence it is that, 
while nearly every country furnishes good chemists, botanists, 
geologists, theologians, jurists, and statesmen, but very few 
skilful generals have been found in any age. And yet, in our 
country, it seems to be thought that anybody will do for a 
general ; and a politician or pettifogger has only to put on 
epaulets, and exchange his stump speeches or briefs for a 
sword, in order to qualify him to lead armies into the field, 
and to direct the difficult and complicated operations of a 
campaign, siege, or battle ! While we must admire the 
brazen impudence of the individuals who make these sudden 
and wonderful transformations^ it is difficult to understand 
why the government, which is supposed to seek victories 
rather than defeats, should appoint such men to command our 
armies, and why a people, who are supposed to value their 
lives and reputation, should tolerate them. If mere politi- 
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cians, who never drilled a company, or read a military book, 
are to command our armies, why not make judges and dis- 
trict attorneys of masons and carpenters, who never read a 
lawbook, or wrote a brief? If ii only requires a piece of 
parchment to convert a politician into a general, certainly the 
same magic process will transform a blacksmith into a judge, 
or a butcher into a surgeon." 

It is only necessary to look back over our military history 
of the past year, to see and feel the terrible force and truth of 
these remarks. It is by no means our desire to make any 
invidious observations, or to reflect disparagingly on any of 
the hosts of brave men, who have so nobly rushed forward to 
defend the Union and maintain the honor of the national flag. 
No soldiers in the whole history of warfare have displayed 
more heroic valor, no ofllcers more zeal, devotion and self- 
sacrifice, than have been exhibited by the great majority of 
the men and leaders of the Federal forces. It is no reproach 
then to either one or the other, that this courage and self- 
devotion have been, to a very vast extent, lamentably wasted ; 
and that, simply and solely from v>ant of proper military training. 
It is notorious that nearly all the best officers of the army, who 
had Been educated at West Point, being Southerners, had 
adopted the Confederate cause, so that, while we were forced to 
entrust our armies to the command of tyros, our adversaries 
have had all the advantages derivable from skillful and scien- 
tific leadership. No wonder then that the rebels have been 
able to resist all our attacks so long ; the real wonder is, that 
we have been able to secure such a. measure of success as we 
have obtained. The victories won by the Union arms derive 
an augmented glory from this consideration. The brave 
soldier and patriot will ever be ready to sacrifice his life in 
defence of his country — his guiding motto being that of the 
Trojan hero : 

eff oUavbQ dgunog. dLfjtCveadai nsQl n&xqrjg 
« The one best omen is to fight for Fatherland." 
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But exactly in proportion to this valor and readiness to brave 
danger and death on the part of his soldiers, should be the 
general's care of the lives of those he leads. We do not for 
a nooment doubt that, had our.generals and olScers been thor- 
oughly qualified for their positions, the successes achieved by 
our brave soldiers would have been won with less than a 
fourth part of that loss of life, which has covered our land 
with the garb of mourning, and carried desolation into so 
many a lately happy home. We repeat that our generals and 
officers cannot, except in a few too well-known cases, be blamed 
for this; they did the best they could, according to their 
knowledge; but the bitter lesson ought not and must not be 
allowed to pass unimproved. Both in strategy and in tactics 
the rebels have on several occasions shown their superiority, a 
fact plainly attributable to their having as officers so many of 
the well-trained students of West Point. The double aim of 
STRATEGY is, first to uuito all the troops, or the greatest num- 
ber possible, ojn the field of action, when the enemy has only 
a part of his forces there; or, in the words of Marshal Mar- 
mont, " to cherish a numerical superiority for the day of bat- 
tle ;" and secondly to cover and secure his own commiinica- 
tions, while threatening those of the enemy. Tactics, on 
the other hand, is the art of handling and manoeuvring troops 
on the field of battle without confusion, the great object of 
the commander being to maintain order and hold his troops 
well in hand, in the midst of all the apparent disorder and 
confusion caused by the intermingling of such a large number 
of men, afiimals, and military engines, as compose an army 
engaged in battle ; and to obtain the greatest amount of service 
frornHhenij with the least loss of life. Tactics may be defined as 
the art of^military manceuvresj and it is easy to understand 
that wlrile strategy affords greater scope for geniws, tactics 
is more dependent upon training and practical experience. 
The success of strategy mainly depends upon ability in the 
selection of the hose and line of operations, and the judicious 
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choice of strategic points^ and upon these again depend the 
securing of satisfactory results in case of victory, and the 
safety of the army in the event of defeat. Napoleon the 
Great was probably the ablest strategist in modern times, as 
Hannibal was in ancient. Certainly no general ever surpassed 
Napoleon in an intuitive genius for selecting the best strategic 
points and lines, and in discerning beforehand the exact point 
at which to strike an effective blow. On the other hand, he 
was deficient in tactical skill, which demands that the general 
shall be familiar with the means calculated beforehand and 
provided by the regulations, and that he shall be able at a sin- 
gle glance, as it were, to take in the form and aspect of a field, 
to estimate distances accurately/ to determine the direction 
clearly, and to understand all details, both separately, and in 
combination, as affecting each other, and the final result. 
The circumstances under which Napoleon was advanced to 
command, fully account for his deficiency in this respect. He 
was placed at the head of armies, when he was as yet only an 
officer of artillery, and Jiad neve^ commanded a regiment, 
much less a brigade or division. We learn indeed from Mar- 
mont that Brigadier General Chanez, formerly Sergeant of the 
Gardes francaises^ commanding officer of Paris during the 
winter of 1795-6, taught the manoeuvres to General Bona- 
parte,* who was at that time General-in-Chief of the army of 
the Interior. He had consequently enjoyed no opportunity of 
acquiring that power of moving troops upon a given space, 
which can only be acquired by daily practice, and a constant 
variation of the combinations. TcLctics may be regarded as 
strategy acting on a smaller scale, and in a different and more 
limited field. The latter has a whole country for its field of 
operation, and days or perhaps weeks or months for its limit 
of time. The former is confined in space, to a field, which 
the general's eye can traverse, and in time, to a few hours. 
As it is the aim of strategy to <' cherish a numerical superi- 
ority yor the day of battle," so is it the object of tactics to 
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bring that superiority to bear upon a particular point in the 
day of battle. Thus the best tactician, in this view, is he 
who is most skilful and successful in suddenly and unexpect- 
edly bringing to bear on important positions such a superior- 
ity of force as shall destroy the equilibrium and win the 
victory. The leaders of the Confederate forces have, on sev- 
eral occasions, displayed great ability in this respect, and, had 
it not been for the support of our gunboats, the result would 
probably have been fatally disastrous to our arms. Welling- 
ton was as eminently distinguished for this tactical skill, as 
Napoleon was for his strategical genius. Moreau was another 
example of ability of that kind. As a tactician he was almost 
unrivalled. Undaunted in courage, and always perfectly cool 
and self-possessed, he handled his troops with as much regu- 
larity, promptitude and order on the battle-field, as on the 
review ground ; but he suflfered more than one reverse from 
the lack of that strategical foresight, which should have com- 
bined his whole available force upon the field. 

The above remarks, while more immediately applicable 
to the qualifications of generals, must of course apply in a 
proportionate degree to those of all officers, for it requires but 
little argument to demonstrate that, other things being equal, the 
best and ablest commander will be he who has passed success- 
fully upward, from the humble rank of the subaltern, to the 
responsible and elevated position of general, and has thus 
practically acquired a thorough knowledge of the various 
duties, which it now becomes his turn to exact of his subor- 
dinate officerSi «i 

The question has been so fully discussed in all its bearings 
by able writers, both in this country and in Europe, and it 
has been so clearly demonstrated; that a systematic course of 
professional instruction and training is essential to the securing 
of properly qualified officers, that we shall not pause to 
re-traverse the same field of debate. There are, we know, 
many amongst us, who still affect to regard the military school 
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of West Point as a failure and a misapplication of the public 
funds; but such an opinion can only originate in great obtnse- 
ness of comprehension, or a wilful closing of the eyes against 
patent facts. The very height, to which the present unnatural 
rebellion has attained, under the leadership of men educated 
at West Point, and the ability displayed by the few of our 
own ojQlcers, who had enjoyed the advantages of the same 
training, are more than sufficient to show the utter untenability 
of such an opinion. The chief error from which the West 
Point Academy has suffered, has been, not the inadequacy in 
former times of means to the end sought, but the unfair mis- 
application of these means by the government to the instruction 
of those, who have so ungratefully turned against their country 
the swords placed in their hands by their country's munificence 
for the defence of its Constitution and freedom. Our object 
then must rather be to review briefly the systems of military 
education pursued in some of the best European schools, and 
to suggest such alterations and improvements in our own 
system as appear desirable, always keeping in mind the maxim 
so valuable in war, 

" Fas est et ab hoste doceri ! " 

and more especially to insist upon the necessity of promptly 
enlarging and extending the means and machinery of military 
education, so as to render the << supply" in some degree equal 
to the now so greatly increased '< demand." 

France has always ranked so high as a military nation, that 
one naturally turns to an inspection of its means of military 
education, before those of other nations. At these we can of 
course only glance very briefly in a paper like this, but a more 
detailed account can easily be obtained by the reader in such 
works as Vauchelle's "Cours d'administration militaire," and, 
more especially in the journals of the Poly'technique, and the 
reports of the Ecole Royal Militaire, the Ecole de^U Cyr, and 
those of the other military schools of France. 
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The Ecole Royal Militaire existed as early as 1751. It was 
originally an exclusive, aristocratic institution, accessible only 
to such eleves, as could exhibit a shield with four quarterings, 
and it was divided in 1776 into four branches, in two of which 
respectively, those of Angers and Brienne, the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Napoleon L, received their military education. 
At a later period, mostly since the beginning of the present 
century, have been either established, or remodelled and 
developed, the several Ecoles d^ Application or "schools of 
special instruction," the Prytanee de la Fleche, which has served 
as a feeder to the Folytechnique and Ecole de Su Cyr, and the 
schools for Cavalry, Artillery and Engineering, at Saumur, 
Chalons and Metz. All these, as well as several minor and 
subsidiary institutions, have been and are in active and suc- 
cessful operation, supplying instruction and training — a term 
upon which we purposely place especial emphasis — of a 
very high order, inviting the competition of all candidates 
indiscriminately. 

This course of military education has rendered rank in the 
French army the accurate and invariable exponent of capability, 
and more especially has made the position of a staff officer the 
strict test of that professional skill, without which such a position is 
absolutely and hopelessly unattainable ; a fact which reflects the 
highest credit on the French system, and is the key to a great 
extent to the secret of its success. 

A similar system has been for a considerable time pursued 
in the training of Russian oflicers ; and the result, as exhibited 
in the Crimean War, afforded a marked contrast between the 
French and Russian officers on the one hand, and the Eng- 
lish on the other. It was observed that the former were for 
the most part skilful mathematicians, well versed in the 
science of tactics, and capable of expressing themselves with 
ease in several modern languages ; while the works of their 
engineers, or perhaps more correctly, their application of old 
principles to modern practice and necessities, surpassed every- 
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thing hitherto known in the history of fortification. The 
English officers, on the contrary, were, as a body, very defi- 
cient in these higher qualifications ; in all, in fact, except a 
daring and dauntless courage, which they shared in common 
with every English soldier. It was the exhibition of this 
reckless courage, which elicited from the French Commander- 
in-Chief, as he watched the chivalrous and high-tempered, 
but objectless, heroism of those British soldiers, the significant 
remark, <' C^est grand, c^est magnifiqm, mats ce n'est pas la 
guerre" The result, as is too well known, was that nearly 
50,000 men in all the pride of youth and strength, melted 
away amid the snows of a Tartar winter, and all for the want 
of proper professional skill on the part of those who were 
accountable for their safety. A strict and impartial investiga-* 
tion into the loss of life in our armies during the past fifteen 
months, would, we feel tolerably assured, elicit a similar con- 
clusion as to its chief cause. 

The Ecole Polytechnique in Paris has virtually taken the 
place of the Engineering School, originally established at 
Mezieres in 1746, and is so arranged as to be capable of afford- 
ing all needful theoretical instruction to military and civil 
engineers, officers of artillery, shipbuilders and mining engi- 
neers. Candidates for admission into the Polytechnique have 
to undergo a public examination in arithmetic, geometry, 
algebra, statics, Latin (to a limited extent), drawing, and in 
writing and speaking their own language with correctness and 
fluency. For two years after admission they pursue a prepara- 
tory course of instruction compulsory upon all in common, 
and at the end of that time, after passing another examination, 
they are transferred to the Ecole d! applkazion of that branch 
of the public service to which they have determined to devote 
themselves. These special schools for the artillery and mili- 
tary engineers are at Metz, where they have all the practical 
advantages to be derived from the presence of very strong and 
' skilfully built fortifications, as well as from powder manufac- 
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tories, foundries and parks of artillery. The period of study 
in each of these schools is two years, at the expiration of 
which time the students are drafted, as occasion arises, to fill 
vacancies in the corps, for which they have been thus pre- 
pared. The system pursued in these schools is very strict, 
and yet, owing chiefly to a cause to which we shall presently 
allude, a much greater number of pupils pass through it suc- 
cessfully, than through that of West Point. In the former 
about one-third are dismissed, without obtaining commissions, 
in the latter the number of the disappointed dovbles tliat standard. 
About one hundred pupils enter the Polytechnique annually, 
and, for the assistance of students of narrow means, there are 
twenty-four scholarships, to be eligible for one of which a 
candidate must not have been lower on the entrance exami- 
nation list, or that at the end of the first year, than two-thirds. 
The annual charge to the other students, is $240. 

The Military Academy at Brussels for the education of 
officers for the Belgian army has already acquired a high repu- 
tation in Europe, from the efficiency and accomplishments of 
its eleves. The course at this institution also extends over four 
years) of which the two first are devoted to general, and the 
other two to special studies. In the former are included the 
French and German languages and literature, Latin, mathe- 
matics, mechanics, descriptive geometry, chemistry archi. 
tecture, astronomy, and the history of military science ; the 
students being constantly required to perform practical exercises^ 
and to write military memoirs, illustrated by drawings and 
plans. The pure mathematical course extends as high as the 
integral and differential calculus, but the chief attention is paid 
very properly to geometry and trigonometry. Military history 
and biography, ancient as well as modern, also form a very promi- 
nent and important branch of study both in this institution, and in 
the military schools of France, Russia, Prussia and England. To 
this point we shall have to revert. It may also be added here 
that the system of instruction in each of these Eupore.an 
3 
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countries is very powerfully supplemented and aided by the 
establishment of fixed camps for the practical study of field 
tactics. In Prussia, to the model of whose system the other 
nations are however rapidly assimilating, a nearly similar course 
of training is sustained or continued by whtft may be regarded 
as a series of successive exaniinations, previous to each step 
of promotion, much on the same plan as has been for a long 
time pursued in the British navy with excellent results, and is 
now being introduced into the army of that country, much to 
the disgust of the old aristocratic school of officers, who have 
been accustomed to regard rank and wealth as the only necessary 
passports to promotion. The first examination in the Prussian 
service — that for second lieutenant — embraces the following 
subjects. 

I. Ordnance instruction, or the manufacture and use of 
artillery, small arms, gunpowder, broadsword, rapier and bayo- 
net. • 

II. The organization of armies, strategy and tactics. 

III. The art of fortification, temporary and permanent. 

lY. Surveying and drawing of military plans and maps. 

And lastly, an accurate acquaintance with the regulations for 
the discipline of troops and the general rules of the service, and 
the composition of a military memoir. Prom the number of 
those who successfully pass this examination vacancies are 
filled as in France, and subsequent promotion can only be 
attained by affording proof of strict attention to duty, and 
advancement in practical and theoretical acquaintance with 
military art and science. 

We now turn to glance at the means and methods adopted 
in England for the education of officers. It must not be 
inferred from the inefficiency displayed by the majority of the 
English officers at the beginning of the Crimean war, that no 
steps had as yet been taken by the government, or authorities 
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of. the Horse Guards, to promote military education. Some of 
the colleges, to which we are about to refer, had been founded 
more than a century before. The truth was, that a long pepice 
and the prevalence of aristocratic patronage had exercised their 
usual enervating ind demoralizing effects, and the mih'tary 
colleges of England, m 1854, were suffering from a corruption 
which pervaded every department of the public service. The 
aristocratic element, which had received a check some twenty 
years previously, had more than regained its former position of 
haughty and overbearing power; and rank, wealth, and 
patronage, not intellectual or moral merit, were the recom- 
mendations required, as well for entrance into these training 
schools for the army, as for promotion in the army itself. 
The shock of the Crimean war, and the reverses and suffer- 
ings suffered by the British army therein, were almost needed 
to arouse the public mind to a full comprehension of this 
corrupt state of public affairs. The voices and pens of many 
of the ablest men at length were raised to vindicate the cause 
of the oppressed, and to hold up the corruption and oppression 
to public contempt and odium. Here is a brief passage from 
one of the most stirring publications of that time— ^<< Letters 
by a British Commoner,"— which gives a graphic picture of 
the state of matters : '' But the fact is, that nobody and noth- 
ing is blameable but the time-wasting and money-wasting system^ 
that has been growing long and strong, and striking its roots 
into every department of the public service ; the system of 
exclusiveness and favoritism and nepotism/ uuAqx which all 
employments or rather all appointments have been reserved for 
the members or dependents of a few privileged faniiilies, with 
a total disregard of every other qualification. It is a fact 
almost too familiar for repetition, that, without high personal 
influence, no talents or acquirements can obtain any govern- 
ment appointment ; and that a large number of the more subordi- 
nate ofsvch appointments are habitually sold by persons who render 
various services in return for such profitable paironageJ*^ 
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Only seven years have elapsed since the truth of that 
picture of the public life of England was proven in the House 
of Uumnnons, a fact which we would commend to the recol- 
lection of the editors of the London TimeSy Standard, and 
Herald, when next they feel disposed to nenew their mean 
and malicious diatribes against the << corruptions of Oemoc-- 
racy, as illustrated by the present condition of the disunited 
States of America." 

The result of this expose and outburst of popular indigna- 
tion was the issue of a Commission in 1856, by Lord Pan- 
mure, for the reorganization of the education of officers, and * 
we are bound to state, as we do from personal knowledge and 
observation, that the duties of that Commission were faith- 
fully and fearlessly performed, and the result has been in the 
highest degree beneficial to the British service. In accord- 
ance with its recommendations, all the institutions for the 
instruction of officers were placed under the supervision of a 
Board of Military Education. The wise and firm manage- 
ment of this Board has not only remedied most of the evils 
previotisly complained of, but has raised the military edtica- 
tion of* England to a standard, which has excited the admira- 
tion and jealousy of French and Prussian military writers. 

We desire to guard ourselves against being misunderstood 
in the following remarks. In the first place, though we shall 
venture to recommend the adoption of a hint here and there 
from the English or other European systems, we must not be 
supposed to acknowledge an inferiority on the part of our 
West Point system, taken as a whole ; on the contrary, we 
believe it will compare very favorably with the best of the 
European military colleges. If we form our judgment by 
the greatest number of distinguished and successful generals 
hitherto produced, the French system of military education 
must fairly claim precedence in Europe, but we give somewhat 
greater prominence to that of England in these remarks, for 
the following reasons : 1. All the best points of the French 
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system have long since been adopted and improved upon in 
that of West Point, whereas there are several improvements 
in the recently reformed English system, that are especially 
worthy of our attention. 2. The German and French 
Journals and Reviews of the last two years have contained a 
great number of articles on the new system of military edu* 
cation in England, those of France in particular evidently 
regarding it with a very jealous eye, as threatening, in com- 
bination with the great and growing increase of the English 
navy, future dangers to French interests. If then, France, 
with her already famous and fully developed system of mili- 
tary education, has deemed it worth her while to study so care- 
fully and to adopt, as she is now doing, several of these 
English improvements, surely we have 'at least equal cause 
to take the same caurse, if only as a . precautionary measure, 
England is ever very ready to appropriate to her own use the 
art and invention, which have gained for America so high a 
fame ; and it would surely be a very puerile weakness, which 
should deter us from availing ourselves of any useful hint that 
we may obtain from her. The balance will still be immensely 
in our favor in every department of applied science, and our 
present relations Unvards England are too precarious to admit of 
our allowing her to steal a march upon us in any, but especially in 
military, matters* Again we say most emphaticaily, 

" Fas est et ab hoste doceri." 

For a full account of this system, of which we write from 
personal observation, we must refer our readers to the reports 
of the Board of Military Education, and to the ^'Revue des 
deux mondes " for 1860 : a cursory glance at certain salient 
points being all that we can now take. Setting aside the 
Wellington College recently founded, and which is rather of a 
preparatory character, there are three great military schools in 
England, the Military College at Sandhurst, the Military 
College of Addiscombe, and the Royal Academy at Woolwich. 
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The first of these is designed to prepare officers for the 
cavalry and infantry, of the English army. . It is situated in a 
retired location, thirty miles from London, in the sandy plain 
of Bagshot Heath, a locality once famous for the exploits of 
highwaymen. The College contains two distinct institutions, 
to the former of which we desire to draw especial attention : 
these are the Staff College, and the Royal Military College. 
The students in the Staff College are commissioned officers, 
who have not only passed the previous competitive examina- 
tionsy but have served in the army, some of them through the 
Crimean and Indian Wars. These trained and tested officers 
come back from the exciting field of service to the calm and 
monotonous life of Sandhurst, to develop and mature by a 
second course of study the knowledge acquired by experience 
in actual war, and thus to qualify themselves more fully to 
discharge efficiently the duties of staff officers — duties upon 
whose able performance the success of generals and the safety 
of armies so much depend. We confess that no part of the 
military system of education in England, or indeed in Europe, 
more excited our Surprise and admiration than this. To see 
men, wlio had led on companies and squadrons on many a 
hard-fought field, and many of whom bore on their person the 
scars of honorable wounds, coming voluntarily back to the 
studies and the discipline of scholastic life, and eventually 
submitting once more to undergo examinations, in which 
knowledge and merit only could win success, without ^ny 
regard to patronage, high birth, ot fortune, — while a very grati- 
fying, was also, we confess, a very surprising sight ! Such a 
course was in itself the strongest proof of high moral courage 
on the part of those who had adopted it. In the military 
service of every country appointments on the Staff have . 
hitherto been too frequently made by generals through personal 
favor and friendship, with comparatively little regard to the 
officer's peculiar qualifications for the post, and yet it is mani- 
fest that no part of the organization of an army calls for 
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the possession of eminent ability more iraperatirely than the 
Staff. 

In the military school proper of Sandhurst, the evil system 
of patronage and interest, by which it was formerly disgraced, 
has been done away with, and admission is now gained only 
by an open competitive examination, supported by testimo- 
nials of moral character, and by the possession of the neceS' 
sary physical qualifications. The students, or cadets, as they 
are called, generally average about two hundred in number. 
Their dress is a red tunic with gold braid, grey trousers and a 
shako; in undress, they Wear a blue kepi. The course of 
education is very similar to that of Woolwich, to which we 
shall presently refer, but we may here observe that at all the 
military colleges of England, and preeminently at* Sandhurst, 
athletic exercises and^the participation in those manly games, 
which tend so greatly to develope the bodily powers^ and pro- 
mote health, are quite as much encouraged by the authorities, 
as they are enjoyed by the students. We lay stress upon this 
point, because it is one from which, we think, the directors of 
West Point and other like institutions yet to be established in 
America, may advantageously take a hint. To a stranger 
inspecting for the first time the military schools of France, 
Belgium, and Prussia, and those of England, the difference in 
physique and general appearance in point of health, animation 
and robustness, is most striking. The Continental students 
will often impress him as being more strictly military in their 
appearance, perhaps more perfect in their drill, as having, in 
fact, more the air and tout ensemble of the thoroughly trained 
soldier.' But the robust and yet most active forms, the bloom 
of health upon the cheek, and the sprightly animation observ- 
able in every feature and every movement of the English 
cadets, demonstrcUe the wisdom of combining the best and 
most natural methods of physical education, with the intellect" 
ual and professional instruction. We candidly confess we 
should be glad to see more time given to cricket and base 
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ball, and swimming and boating at West Point, even though 
the mathematical attainments of its eleves should be prevented 
thereby from reaching quite so high a. standard. 

It was originally expected that Sandhurst would have to be 
supported by large annual grants from the public purse, but 
the expectation has been agreeably disappointed.. One of the 
primary objects of the Institution was the education at a very 
small charge — $100 a year — of the sons of officers who had 
died in their country's service. When wealthy civilians 
desired to obtain for their sons a share of the same advan- 
tages, it was deemed right that they should pay such an 
amount as would help to support the Institution. The charge 
for these was, therefore, fixed at $600 a year, and the income 
thus realizecf, has been found sufficient to meet nearly all the 
current expenses of the establishment, including liberal sala- 
ries for a staff of highly qualified professors. 

The Royal Academy of Woolwich is situated in the midst 
of a town, which is military in all its aspects and associations. 
The vast dockyard and arsenal, with their huge chimneys, and 
busy crowd of artizans engaged in the manufacture of the 
engines and machinery of war, and the extensive barracks, 
with the large open plain in front, on which horse and foot 
soldiers are constantly to be seen going through the evolutions 
of the manege and the manual, present rather the aspect of a 
coatinental fortress city than of an. English town. At one 
extremity of this plain stands the Rotunda, in which are kept 
military and naval models — trophies of former victories — 
and a chronologically arranged series of warlike weapons and 
inventions, forming quite an instructive museum fbr the stu- 
dent of military history. At the opposite extremity is placed 
the Royal Military Academy. This institution was originally, 
founded by George the 1st, at Woolwich Warren, in 1741, in 
the building used by the Board of Ordnance. It was designed 
and arranged for* the instruction of commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers, cadets, and privates, in such branches 
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of science as were more immediately connected with artillery 
and engineering. In 1764 an alteration was made, by which 
the instruction was restricted to yonng cadets, and, eleven 
years afterwards, the curriculum of study was extended and 
improved. For the first ninety years of its existence the 
Woolwich Academy was supported entirely at the cost of 
government ; but in 1831 a graduated scale of payment was 
introduced. The age of admission was fix^ between the 
ages 0^ fourteen and seventeen, and, previous to the Crimean 
expose and the creation of the Commission, the candidates 
were nominated by the Master-General of the Ordnance, who 
was also ex-officio head of the Academy. Lord Raglan, the 
British Commander in the Crimea, was the last who held the 
office. There was, indeed, nominally an entrance examina-^ 
tion to be gone through, but, as the favored candidates were 
all ;scions of the nobility of birth or fortune, it was not likely - 
to be very strict. The course of study (hen extended over 
five years, of which four were to be given to theory at the 
College, and the fifth to practice in the Arsenal. Notwith- 
standing its great and serious blemishes, it is not to be denied 
that Woolwich Academy did send out, even then, many able 
and Avell-qualified officers, but it was rather in spite of, than in 
consequence of, the system, which was one huge mass of aris- 
tocratic nepotism and corruption. The best and most pleas- 
ing feature of the institution and its young inmates in those 
days, was the zeal with which they entered into all manly 
sports. In all feats of strength and daring courage, in leaping, 
swimming, foot-racing, boating, wrestling, and, we must add, 
boxing, the Woolwich cadets of the olden time acquired a 
reputation quite national, and we doubt whether the prizes 
now awarded for progress in intellectual studies, are sought 
more eagerly, or more highly prized whenwon, than was the 
silver bugle formerly given to the successful athlete of the 
Woolwich Games, and whose first notes wete sounded in 
honor of his victory. , 

4 
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But the members of Lord Panmure's Commission may say 
either with pride or pain, ^^ nous avons change Jout cela^ 
The good old comfortable system of arristocratic exclusiveness 
and monopoly was, at one deadly blow, swept away ; and this 
notwithstanding the indignant protests, entreaties and struggles 
of its Tory supporters in and out of Parliament. The ministry, 
at length awakened to a wholesome fear of popular indigna- 
tion, threw the nominations open to unrestricted competition, 
and a ministerial circular was issued inviting candidates to 
come forward without any restriction as to birth, favor, or 
f&rtune ; and from that time the snug little college examina- 
tions, of which no one knew anything except the examiner 
and examine, have given way to public examinations of a 
most severe and searching kind, open to all the youth of Eng- 
land, and . conducted by independent examiners, selected 
annually from the most distinguished savans and scholars of 
the land. 

The chief fault to be found with the new system is, that 
the standard of the examination is too high, and taxes too 
severely the intellectual powers of the candidates. The 
subjects of examination are as follows, it being premised that, 
in order to guard against that superficiality, which is apt to 
result from too great a diversity of studies, each candidate is 
allowed to select or " offer " only five, and of these, from the 
way in which the award of marks is graduated, mathematica 
is necessarily one j;^ — mathematics, pure and applied, .the 
former ascending as high as the wrangler examination curricu- 
lum, at Cambridge (England) ; history, ancient and modern, 
the papers set in which, on the first occasion, were positively 
^< appalling," to adopt the phrase of a young friend, who was 
a successful candidate, and who had previously prided him- 
self, and not unjustly, on his knowledge of history ; geog- 
raphy, English language and literature ] Gerniian and French 
language and lilerature ; the language and literature of Greece 
and Rome, for which, if we remember aright, the highest 
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marks were given next to mathematics ; th'e natural sciences 
(mineralogy, geology, &c.) and geometrical aiid landscape 
drawing. Nothing can be fairer than the way in which these 
examinations are conducted ; all we complain of is their too 
extensive range and too great severity. * A certain number of 
.marks is awarded to each subjecti and any candidate whose 
total is less than 2500, is rejected, but allowed to compete 
again at the end of six months, if not past the limited 
age, \iphich is from sixteen to twenty-one. The examination 
occupies several •days, and is chiefly conducted by means 
of printed papers. In modern languages, however, profi- 
ciency is tested also by conversation. The names of the 
candidates are unknown to the examiners, who are entirely 
unconnected with Woolwich. As at what are called the 
" middle-class examinations," now annually held in various 
parts of England, under the direction of the two Universities, 
so, at these, each candidate is given by lot, a mimber which 
he affixes instead of his name to all his papers, and the exam- 
iners give their awards to these numbers in the order of merit, 
the greatest number of marks obtaining the highest place. 
About 6400 is, we think, the highest number ever as yet 
obtained by any candidate. Some idea of the severity of the 
examination may be formed, when we state, as we do advis- 
edly, that an equal amount of acquirement and intellectual 
labor would gain a high Honor Degree at Oxford or Gam- 
bridge. The pfTects of this great change in the Woolwich 
system, are not felt there alone : they have already exercised 
a powerful influence upon the whole public school system of 
the country. To get into the artillery or engineers, is an 
object eagerly sought by the ambition of the youth of Eng- 
land, and, as the schools at which the successful candidates 
were prepared, are named in the list published, after each 
examination, in the Loiidon Times, a keen rivalry is excited 
amongst the masters of those schools, to gain, through his 
pupils, the reflected honor of the highest place, or the greatest 
number of successful candidates. Even before this new 
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fomenter of intellectual emulation arose, the regulations of the 
Universities had raised the requirements of scholastic study in 
England to a very high mark ; and, looking at the matter 
simply in an educational and moral point of view, we are 
inclined to think that the eager, keen spirit of the age, both in 
Europe and America, is giving too great a preponderance to 
the intellectual element of education, to the neglect of the 
physical and moral elements. It is. true that the particular 
departments of the military service, for which the Woolwich 
Academy is designed as a preparatory school, do, more than 
others, demand sound ^mathematical knowledge on the part of 
the pupils ; but they do not demand the high attainments of 
an Oxford First Classman, or a Cambridge Wrangler. If, 
indeed, these are combined with the strong constitution, 
active frame, firm nerves, and prompt hand, ever ready to 
execute the purpose of the clear judgment and the resolute 
will, then we shall have the highest order of officer jind of 
man. But such a combination is not always to be found, 
although it is less unusual in England than elsewhere, as a 
great French writer observes, in consequence of the great 
extent to which healthy out-of-door sports and exercises enter 
into the whole educational life of that country. We might 
have omitted the qualifying adjective, for the life of the 
people generally is marked by the same characteristic, espe- 
cially among the middle and upper classes. . It is a mere 
matter of every-day observation, to see men of sixty and 
seventy riding, hale and hearty, after the hounds, taking their 
leaps over hedge and ditch and many a " rasping fence," as 
boldly and coolly as their sons; and a walk of eight or ten 
miles along country roads, in all weathers, is no matter of 
alarm to English ladies of the very highest rank. Now these 
are exactly some of the points, in regard to which we should 
like to see America borrowing a leaf in life and education 
from her transatlantic cousins, even though we may be 
reluctantly forced to repeat, '^ fas est et ab hoste doceri," 
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Having regard, however, simply to the securing of a body 
of thoroughly trained officers of the line, we do think that 
too great a value has, of late years, been attached both in 
Europe and America, to purely intellectual qualifications, and 
too low a value to those of another kind, quite as indispensa- 
ble to the object sought. A passage in the address of the 
English Commander-in-Chief, the Duke of Cambridge, to the 
Sandhurst Cadets about two years ago, struck us as being 
very much to the purpose. >* The question of education is 
one of very consulerable difficulty. We all desire to see it 
carried to the highest possible pitch, so that the education 
does not reach a point, where it loill destroy efficiency. Your mere 
bookworm is a very respectcMe person in his way, but he is not alto- 
gether the man you want for a staff officer. ^^ 

Our limits will not admit of our giving a minute account 
of the whole course of instruction pursued by the students, 
who have succeeded in gaining an entrance into the Wool- 
wich Academy ; and this is the less necessary, as that course 
is, in most respects, very similar to the systems of the Conti- 
nental nations. The establishment is conducted by a Gov- 
ernor, who is always a distinguished military man, an Inspecf- 
tor of Studies, an Assistant Inspector, and a Chaplain. The 
cadets assume a military uniform immediately after entrance, 
and their time is systematically divided into stated portions 
allotted to advanced theoretical studies (in which mathematics 
and modern languages hold the most prominent place) ; horse- 
manship, rifle practice, artillery practice, military history, and 
biography, the art of fortification, geometric and military plan 
drawing and recreation. There are altogether. thirty-five Profes- 
sors. The system of discipline, in which the students assist, 
is very strict, and yet of a kind not calculated to diminish or 
injure that manly self-respect, which is essential to the char- 
acter of a good officer and in fact of a man and gentleman. 
A strong line of demarcation is, drawn, a7id this seems to us a 
most wise and wholesome rule, between those minor ofifences, 
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such as occasional untidiness in dress or in rooms, which may 
be classed under the petty police of the institution, and the 
more serious violations of morals or discipline. Neatness, 
promptitude and punctuality are encouraged by appropriate 
rewards, or enforced by moderate and carefully regulated pun- 
ishments, which are inflicted at the time, btU do not tend to 
obstruct by acctrniulation and a retrospective record the tdtimate suc- 
cess of a cadetj whose character has been, in all serious matters, 
'irreproachable,, and whose progress in his studies and general 
career have been honorable and satisfactory. 

Now this is precisely one of the points, in which the system 
of West Point Academy urgently calls for reform. At that 
institution bad marks, on a graduated scale certainly, are given, 
and recorded for all offences, from that of <<cap out of uniform 
on parade " and " collar not neatly put on," 'to the more 
serious ones of '< bottle of liquor in possession *' and '' disobe- 
dience of orders." Order, neatness and punctuality are all, as 
we have said, very essential to the formation of a good soldier 
and officer ; but we believe these can be cultivated and 
secured, without having recourse to a system which places 
their occasional violation in the same category with such 
serious transgressions as disobedience and immorality. In 
military discipline, no less than in civil government, it is of 
the last importance, that punishments should be fairly and 
equitably proportioned to the nature of the crimes, for whose 
check they are instituted. The good common sense rule of 
Horace will apply very forcibly here — 

. . . "Adflit 
Begula, peccatis quse penas irroget sequas. 
Nee soutica dignnm horribili lectere flagello." 

In connection with the system of punishment adopted at 
Woolwich; it may be mentioned that General Portlock, the 
Inspector of studies, as a means of showing his respect for '^ the 
uniform" and of encouraging self respect among its wearers, 
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took the opinion of the cadets thMiselves on certain parts of 
the internal discipline, and has since congratulated himself ou 
the good results. The cadets are allowed, daring their recrea- 
tion hours, to walk about the town and surrounding country : 
and^ so far from evil consequences or annoyance to the inhabi- 
tants having ensued from this indulgence, their gentlemanly 
bearing is the subject of general remark through the whole 
neighborhood. A good natured and manly rivalry in cricket 
and other athletic sports is well kept up between the cadets 
and the officers of the garrison, and not unfrequently the latter 
have had the worst of it. From two to two and a half years 
is the time allotted for the course at Woolwich, the shorter 
period sufficing, if the student's assiduity shall have enabled 
him to patss the examination for Commissions, which is held 
every six months. To those only who successfully pass this 
examination are commissions granted,. and these are arranged 
in order of merit ; appointments to the engineers— the most 
eligible corps in the service — >being given to those, who haye 
most distinguished themselves, and to the rest commissions in 
the artillery. Twice a year the Commander-in-Chief, accom- 
panied by the Board of Military Education and a numerous and 
brilliant staff, visits Woolwich Academy, reviews- the *cadets, 
and sees them examined, practically and theoretical! y^ in forti- 
fication and artillery practice. At the conclusion of the pro- 
ceedings he takes his position at the table in the centre of a 
hollow square formed by the cadets, presents the prizes awards 
ed for distinguished merit, and addresses them briefly in« tones 
of encouragement and advice. Those who have obtained 
.commissions in the artillery remain at Woolwich a few months, 
with a view to acquiring greater familiarity with the practical 
duties of their profession, for which object the Royal Artillery 
Institution and the Arsenal afford more than ordinary facilities. 
The cadets, on the other band, who have been so fortunate as 
to win commissions in the Engineers, are sent to Chatham, 
where they enter upon another course of advan'bed study and 
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training, lasting from twelve to eighteen months, at the end of 
which time they are very soundly and thoroughly prepared 
for the eflSicient discharge of their duties. , 

The College of Addiscombe is more especially devoted to 
training officers for the military service of India. Till within 
a few years past, it was entirely under the direction of the 
East India Company : but when that body of merchant princes 
had at length to yield up its authority to the Crown, Addis- 
combe also passed into the hands of the government and the 
General Board of Education : and the nominations, formerly 
given by patronage and favor, were thrown open to public 
competition as at Woolwich. The system of education and 
discipline is very nearly the same as at that Academy, except 
that, in addition to other studies, or rather in lieu of some of 
them, Very considerable time and care are devoted to the 
study of the history, geography, and language of India. All 
the cadets are taught to write and read Sanscrit, and to speak 
Hindoostanee and write it in the two characters of the Persian 
and the Nagari. The regular number of cadets at Addis- 
combe is five hundred, and, if they succeed in passing the 
final examination, they obtain their commissions after one 
year's residence. It niust be observed, however, that the 
entrance examination at this College is such as riot only presup- 
poses, but absolutely demands, some years of previous training, 
which is easily obtained at the private military schools and 
colleges, that are established in all parts of England, many 
of them almost equal in numbers and reputation to those of 
the gov-ernment. From one of these private colleges in 
Gloucestershire during the last ten .years upwards of four 
hundred pupils have passed with honor the examinations at 
Woolwich and Addiscombe, and subsequently won their com- 
missions. This fact may afford encouragement for the more 
general establishment of similar institutions in this country. 
We shall conclude this brief review of the present English 
system of educfation of officers with a short, but very signifi- 
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cant observation made upon it, by an eminent French writer, 
whose report on the whole system was drawn up for the infor- 
•mation of the military authorities in France. <<Thus it will 
be seen that England now enjoys a system of military educa- 
tion, which will bear favorable comparison with that of any 
other nation in Europe. The chief features of this system are 
a good civil instruction up to the age of sixteen or seventeen 
years, then a short military instruction, and' lastly, after same 
years of service, a final course of studies in the senior department 
or Staff College. . • . There is unity in the Council of 
Military Education, which, to a certain extent, is the head of 
tuition. The influence of their Council, which consists of 
eminent men, is felt in the different schools, introduces changes 
and useful reforms, directs the public examinations — in a word, 
gives an impulse to the military studies of the United 
Kingdom." • 

An eminent Russian oflScer, Col. Carcfwski, who served in 
the Crimean war,. and whose visit to England, and inspection 
6f its military colleges, last year, were thought to have had a. 
high official origin, has also lately made this remark in one of 
his letters on the same subject, — << There can be no doubt in 
the mind of any one who carefully examines these scholastic 
institutions, and the entire machinery of military education 
now established there, that England has put forth within th6 
last six or seven years, an extraordinary amount^ of energy to 
correct the deficiencies formerly existing. Russia justly prides 
itself on the highly finished education of its officers, but I aiil 
bound to confess, after very careful examination, that, in point 
of knowledge, professional fikilL and all the qualifications of soldiers 
and leaders of soldiers, the young English officer of the present day 
enjoys advantages equal to those of any service in Europe^ 

Such opinions as these, enunciated by men whose national 
prejudices would naturally lead them to institute a very strict 
and searching criticism, are exceedingly important and emi- 
nently worthy of the most serious consideration in America, at the 
5 
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present time. There is no closing our eyes to the fact, that the 
probability of a war with France and England is daily gaining 
strength. If the opinion of all the calm and thoughtful men. 
of these States were to be asked this moment, we believe that 
very few indeed would be found to take a different view. It 
is not our present purpose to analyse the causes of this dan- 
gerous state of affairs. It is enough to allude, with a sorrow- 
ful, but by no means downcast or fearful conviction of its . 
truth, to the fact itself. Surely then, it behooves us, even if 
only as the best and surest means of averting that war, to be 
prompt and energetic in making preparations to meet the 
threatened danger. The last seventeen months have, cer- 
tainly — unless we are individually and nationally demented — 
afforded a sufficiently severe lesson on the folly of want of 
timely preparation. Much is, we know, being done, in con- 
nection with Xhe navy, and harbor • fortifications ; but the 
danger is both imminent and formidable, and no magnitude of 
resources, nor multitude of soldiers, nor collective vastiiess of 
the most heroic valor, will suffice to meet and to repel it, 
unless professional science and skill combine with courage and 
patriotism, and our armies, divisions, brigades, regiments, and 
companies be all placed under the command of officers thor- 
oughly qualified for their several positions. We may derive 
some very useful practical hints from the European systems, 
both for the improvement of our own regulations at West 
Point, and for the establishment of a more extended system of 
education for our officers. We must take it for granted that 
our readers are familiar with the system and course of instruc- 
tion at West Point. To any who are not, we would recom- 
mend the perusal of " Cadet Lite at West Point," recently 
published, and the Legislative Report annexed to it. 

We believe that West Point has, on the whole, done its 
work well, and produced many excellent officers, the misfor- 
tune at present being, as has been observed, that most of its 
deves, having been Southerners, have gone over with the 
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knowledge and skill acquired at this national Institution , to 
take the conimand of forces in armed rebellion against the 
• national authority. There are, however, certain points in 
which we would gladly see some alteration made, as, for 
instance, in the method of punishment, and arrangement of 
marks, already referred to ; many of the text books still 
retained in use, are quite behind the age, as compared with 
those used in the European Colleges, where the authorities 
are always keenly on the watch to examine and to adopt, if it 
be deemed worthy, every new work or invention bearing on 
general and military science ; and, were West Point still to be 
the only national college for military education, we should 
strongly advocate such a division of its studies, as would 
make the very advanced course of theoretical mathematics compul- 
sory only upon officers of engineers and artillery, as at Woolwich. 
A certain amount of mathematics, even as a means of mental 
training, should be demanded of all, and this might very 
agreeably and advantageously be supplemented and assisted 
by a more systematic training in language, for which purpose 
we should certainly desire to see at least one ancient lan- 
guage, say Latin, introduced into the course. This sugges- 
tion will, we know, be unpopular, but we believe it to be 
well worthy of consideration. Many minds can more readily 
digest and appropriate logical and mental nourishment, con- 
veyed by the more delicate and appetizing food of language, 
than by the stronger pabnlum of scientific analysis. But 
another advantage would also be derived from this course, to 
our mind a very great one, namely, the ability of the students 
to read the biography and military history of the great gen- 
erals of antiquity in the language of the most military nation 
of the old world. However persons of the new utilitarian 
school may argue or assert, that it is absurd to waste time in 
reading of ancient wars and battles, because the whole art of war 
and especially of tactics now is so entirely different from what it 
was then, sure we are, that the study of those works is most 
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beneficial to the young soldier and officer, of whom it is not 
sufficient that ve make a scientific phenomenon or a military 
automaton. The best officer will be he who carries a warm* 
enthusiastic spirit to his work, as well as a sound judgment 
and well-trained intellect. And such a spirit will be greatly 
inspired and fostered by the perusal iii the original languages 
of such works as those which the greatest general of modern 
times has so strongly recommended, and in which he took so 
much delight himself — the lives of Alexander and Hannibal 
and Caesar. Caesar's Commentaries have universally been 
considered in Europe, an essential pact of military study, and 
though we are* by no' means fond of dry reading, there are few 
works to which we so constantly turn back for recreation, as 
the portions of Polybius and of Lwy? which give the history 
of Hannibal. History is. confessedly one of the most propee 
general studies for the young officer, and history is dependent 
on, or to a great extent, made up of biography. Military 
biography, therefore, should, we hold, be elevated to a high 
place in the education of officers, to whom the advice given 
by Professor Kingsley to historical students in general, is very 
suitable in particular, — ^'If, therefore, any of you should ask 
me how to stucly history, I should answer — take by all means, 
biographies ; wheresoever possible, autobiographies, and study 
them. Fill your minds with live, human figures, men of like 
passions with yourSelves, and see how each lived and worked 
in the place in which God put him." 

A time has gome, however, when, unless the proverb "duos 
Deus vult perdere, prius dementat" is to be applied to us as a 
nation, and illustrated by our ruin, West Point Academy must 
only be one of a number of military establishments provided 
by the nation for the instruction and training of the national 
army's officers. If that academy was barely sufficient to 
supply the wants of the small army formerly kept on foot, it 
will certainly require at the very least, four or five other great 
schools to meet the now increased and increasing demand 
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Perhaps the best plan would be to enlarge and extend the 

whole machinery of West Point, and to establish at the 
national expense four other great schools, say one for New 
England, one for the Middle States of the North, and one each 
for the West and Soutb-West. The present Institution at 
West Point, with its high course of scientific training, might 
henceforth be reserved entirely for the supply of engineer 
and artillery officers, while the four others might more 
especially be arranged for preparing cadets for the infantry of 
the line and cavalry. Orie of the Jim tfnngs of all to be done, 
however, should be to engraft upon West Point a department 
similar to the Staff Collbge of the English system, place it 
under the direction of able officers, assisted by competent 
civilians of high attainments, and offer rewards of promotion 
to such young officers, as will voluntarily submit themselves 
to the prescribe course of study and final examination. This 
one step would go a long way towards meeting and remedying 
some of the most glaring defects in the organization and com* 
mand of our armies. It may be said that such officers cannot 
be spared from duty in the midst of war, but the objiection 
is a weak one ; and, at the worsts could be met by attaching a 
staff college for the present to each great division of the army, 
and thus combining most entirely the theory and practice of 
war. 

Admission into .these staff colleges might most fhirly and 
advantageously be offered, as a reward and recognition of 
merit, to young officers, whO' had already distinguished them- 
selves by an evident aptitude for command and by their con- 
duct in the field : and, as we may fairly anticipate, in view of 
the increased energy recently imparted to the conduct of the 
war, that a few months at furthest will have sufficed for the 
^^ breaking of the back " of the rebellion, then a large numbet 
of the fi^rst candidates for admission into the five national 
colleges might, on a like principle, be selected from the rank^ 
of the most meritorious privates. The good effect of such a 
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course on the morale of our armies would be almost incal- 
culable. 

As we have hinted, it seems unnecessary to demand as pro- 
found a knowledge of mathematics of all the ordinary officers 
of infantry and cavalry, as of the engineers and artillery, 
though we would insist upon all receiving a sound liberal 
education : but, in the selection of officers, or rather of candi- 
dates for entrance into these national military colleges, we 
would have a due weight allowed to other qualities, besides 
intellectual ability. Courage, activity, strength, talent for the 
leading and governing of others (a quality which soon 
develops itself even in school life) and above and beyond 
these a high principle of honor — all these are important ele- 
ments in the composition of a good officer, and they could 
easily be discerned a^d attested by the teachers and directors 
of our public schools. It will be seen*from this that we would 
wish to see the system of recommending candidates to West 
Point and the other colleges by members of Congress at once 
done away with. Throw open all the appointments to public 
competition, dependent on merit only, to be tested by exami- 
nation as to knowledge, and by testimonials as to character. 
Each State should moreover establish its own military school, 
at which candidates recommended from the public schools 
might receive a year's training to prepare them for the entrance 
examination at the national Institutions. The expense of this 
developed system of military education will doubtless be 
heavy, but it will make an ample return. What tuould the 
whole of sttch an expenditure he, compared with the loss of national 
prestige and power, a^ well as of wealth, which we shall almost 
inevitably incur, if, while yet embarrassed with this unholy and 
unnatural rebellion, we have to contend against foreign armies led 
by officers of the highest accomplishments, and most perfect training f 
such considerations as these may not be flattering to national 
vanity, but we ought to face them boldly, and accept their 
teachings submissively and promptly. 
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. The course of onr remarks has been, it will have been 
observed, for the most part on a descending scale, from 
''generals'' to << particulars," in the laiiguage of logic, and 
from a consideration of the completed superstructure to a 
view of its component parts and fundamental elements. We 
shall conclude with a brief allusion to one of (he most impor- 
tant of those foundation stones, upon whose strength and 
solidity the securing of a body of good soldiers and thoroughly 
efficient officers must mainly depend. The public school 
system of education in these States has long been most justly 
a subject of pride and congratulation to our citizens, and of 
admiration to all foreigners. It is nevertheless now beginning 
to be seen and acutely felt that it is lamentably deficient in at 
least one very essential element. We have been assiduously 
cultivating one portion of the human organization, in apparent 
forgetfulness or contempt of the others; ignoring, in our 
eagerness for intellectual cultivation, the fact that a true and 
sound system of education must have a due regard for the 
whole nature of man, as compounded of the moral and phj/si-' 
cat, as well as the intellectual. The testimony of many 
unbiased and well-informed American travellers has recently 
dedionstrated that in the vitally important element of physical 
education, our school system, so admirable in other respects, 
is sadly deficient. A sound bodily organization, culture and 
development is the only firm basis upon which the intellectual 
improvement of boys and girls, and men and women ought to 
rest. It is only "in sano corpore" that we can reasonably 
expect to find, in full maturity and power, the " mens sana,^^ 
And here again we must not be led by a false pride to refuse 
to borrow a leaf from the book of European nations, and 
especially of our English cousitis. We have no desire to see 
all our public schools turned into military academies, or the 
regular course of intellectual studies made subordinate to a 
universal playing at soldiers. But we do most earnestly 
desire — and we believe that the social happiness and public 
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prosperity of America will depend very greatly on the speedy 
reallEation of that desire — to see a, sound system of physical 
educcuioii introduced itUo all our schools, both for hoys and girls. 
We place little faith in the muscular development promoted 
by the extreme " gymnastic '* system, in the special and 
technical sense of the term. But we would have a moderate 
and carefully regulated course of gymnastic and calisthenic 
exercises form a regular part of the daily curriculum of 
education in all our schools, while in those for boys drilling 
and fencing — the latter one of the most safe as well as effec-* 
tive means for simultaneously and equally developing the 
muscular powers of the whole body, together with activity 
and grace of movement*— • should be added, under the instruc- 
tion of competent teachers, who should not only be thorough 
masters of the art, but qualified by their moral characters and 
gentlemanly manners to command the respect of, and exercise 
a good influence over, the character and conduct of their 
pupils. A tendency to independence and insubordination is 
too much the characteristic of '* Young America," and one of 
the first lessons essential to the education of the soldier 
and the officer — we might add the good citi2en-^is prompt 
obedience to just authority ; and the means we suggest would, 
as we know from personal experience, powerfully conduce to so 
desirable an end. But, lastly, over and above these more for- 
mal appliances for the promotion of physical education, we 
would, in the strongest and most earnest way, urge the direc- 
tors of education throughout the country, the municipal bodies, 
the school committees, and the selectmen in the country dis- 
tricts, to encourage and afford facilities for healthy, open air, 
fddplay, in connection with each and all of the schools. A 
good large field in a healthy situation, adapted for playing base 
ball and cricket, will be the best, most natural, and most effec-> 
tive of all means for developing health, strength and activity 
of bodyiiriB^l^^ elasticity of spirits, which is so 

powerfunSWyHBr^ of sound intellectual advancement. 
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The following observations are submitted with the diffidence which 
a civilian must feel in treating of a military subject, and in the hope 
that they may be of some value in determining the best method of 
reaching the desired result. 

The following are among the authorities relied on for statements 
of fact : — 

Federal and Cantonal Laws of the Swiss Militia. 

Report of a Select Committee on the Sandhurst Royal Military 
College, 1855. 

Yauchelle — Cours d' Administration Militaire. 

Report of the Commission appointed to examine into the Or- 
ganization, System of Discipline and Course of Instruction of the 
U. S. Military Academy at West Point, Dec. 1860. Senate Mis. 
Doc. No. 3. 
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MnJTAKY EDUCATION. 



'< BepresentatiTe institations neoenariljr depend for pennanence upon the 
readiness of the people to fight for them in case of their being endangered." 

J. S. Mill. 

The experience of Massachusetts in the present war is 
enough to show the necessity of a thorough military organiza- 
tion for the future. Two objects are to be accomplished : Firsts 
— Every man in the State should be drilled, trained in the duties 
of the soldier, accustomed to the use of arms, and taught the 
manoeuvres of troops. Second^ — A body of officers must be 
created, thoroughly accomplished in their profession, to whom 
the lives of our men can be safely intrusted. Of the two the 
latter is perhaps the most essential, because it requires more 
time to educate an officer than a soldier, and if he is left to 
the teachings of experience the price of the lessons is paid in 
men's lives. But the necessity of diffiising among the whole 
people the elements of a soldier's training grows daily more 
pressing. As we become less an agricultural and more a manu- 
facturing and commercial people, and the State is more densely 
settled, the use of arms becomes less habitual. Many of our 
volunteers never loaded a musket till they were within sight of 
the Potomac. The tendency of modem warfare is to give the 
victory to the largest force. But as the force is increased so 
must the discipline of the men and the skill of the officers be 
brought to a higher point, or the large masses of men become 
unmanageable from their very size. 

With the exception of England there is not a country in 
Europe in which a military education is not diffused among the 
whole people, and unless we mean to rival England in the 
magnitude of our military blunders, we must take the necessary 
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measures to avoid so undesirable a result. In France a certain 
number of young men attaining the age of twenty are chosen 
by lot to serve in the regular army for seven years. In Prussia 
every man arriving at the age of twenty is obliged to serve 
three years in the standing army. He then passes into the 
landwehr of the first ban, which constitutes the immediate 
reserve. This force is called out twice every year for in- 
struction, arid is held in readiness to join the army in the 
field at the first call of need. In this class he remains till 
the age of thirty-two. He then passes into the landwehr of 
the second ban until the age of forty. These men garrison the 
fortresses in time of war, but are not called out in time of peace. 
The landsturm, or levy m masse of all able-bodied men be- 
tween seventeen and fifty, not included in the other corps, 13 
called out only in case of invasion or the last extremity of the 
State. Most of the other continental States maintain their 
armies by modifications either of the French or of the Prussian 
systems. 

But these governments all look to the maintenance of large 
standing armies capable of military operations beyond the 
boundaries of their own countries. The State of Massachusetts 
looks to no such result, but in view of our past experience we 
may well consider whether, in order to render the system of 
volunteer militia (which for us is undoubtedly the true one) 
thoroughly eflective, we ought not to take steps to diffuse the 
elements of military knowledge as universally throughout the 
State as the elements of civil knowledge are diffused to-day, 
and to educate a body of skilfiil officers to lead the men. What 
an amount of blood and treasure would have been saved in this 
war, if we had been able to put our whole contingent into the 
field as promptly as we did the few regiments that saved 
Washington, and led by officers, every one of them, from 
the generals to the corporals, as well versed in their busi- 
ness as are the graduates of West Point Academy. Such a 
force passing through Baltimore on the 19th of last April, 
might well have been in Richmond by the 29th of the same 
month, without defeat and without retreat. We should have 
been spared the long series of bloody blunders which have 
marked our lines firom Big Bethel to Ball's Bluffy and the govern- 
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ment and business of the country might abeady have returned 
to their accustomed channels. 

In the year 1847, seven of the cantons of the Swiss Republic 
seceded from the Confederacy. Among them were the three 
forest cantons, the original nucleus around which the whole 
Republic had been formed, the birthplace of William Tell and 
Arnold of Winkelreid. The seceders held the strongest mili- 
tary position in Europe, but the loyal cantons put on foot an 
army of 100,000 men, well armed, drilled, and oflScered. The 
city of Friburg was taken, and in thirty days from the first proc- 
lamation of the commanding general the war was ended and 
order was restored. 

In 1856, a quarrel having arisen with the King of Prussia, 
Switzerland placed on foot an army of 200,000 men well pro- 
vided with artillery. 

Thus the military system of Switzerland has proved itself 
effective ; and as there is no standing army whatever, and the 
State is a confederacy of cantons under democratic forms of 
government, we may find something in their system applicable 
to our own case. 

Switzerland covers an area of about 15,000 square miles, 
equal to that of Vermont and New Hampshire together, of 
which a large portion is covered by lakes, forests, mountains, 
ice and snow, leaving only thirty-one per cent, of the land fit 
for agricultural purposes, not including the mountain pastures. 
Possessing a population of only two millions and a half of people 
it is surrounded by military powers of the first class, and must 
needs be strong to be fi^e. France, Austria, and Prussia are 
not always as good friends as they are near neighbors, and the 
little Republic must ever be ready to ward a blow and return it. 
The constitution of Switzerland declares that every citizen is a 
soldier. " Tout Suisse est soldat." Military service is required 
between the ages* of twenty and forty-four. The substitution 
of one man for another is forbidden, but exemption from service 
is allowed to certain persons, such as officers of the govern- 
ment and of public institutions, clergymen, students of the- 
ology, members of the police, pilots, and others. In some cases 
a man is excused from the more active service, but required to 
pass through the regular course of military instruction and to 
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serve in the reserve of the army when called upon. Such are 
the only son, or one of the sons, of a widow ; or of a widower^ 
provided the father be over sixty years old, and the son neces- 
sary to his support ; a widower, the father of children in their 
minority, who has no resources except the work of his own 
hands ; one of two or more sons when they make common 
household with their parents, if the fkmWj could not be sup- 
ported by other brothers not subject to service ; married men, 
or widowers having at least two children. These exceptions 
do not apply to officers. 

The Council of State of each canton appoints yearly a ^^ Com- 
mission on Furlough and Discharge," consisting of ten mem- 
bers, of whom two are medical men, two officers, one a corporal, 
one a soldier, and the others members of the council. The 
commission acts under oath ; grants exemption for physical de- 
fects or want of height ; or passes men from the active service 
to the reserve. A man who at the age of twenty has not at- 
tained the height of five feet and one inch can be frirloughed 
for two years ; and if, at the end of the third year, he has not 
reached this height, discharged from all service. Men who 
have been convicted of disgraceful crimes, or have suffered 
penal sentence, are declared unworthy of bearing arms for their 
country. No one who has been deprived of his civil rights can 
hold a commission. 

The militia is divided into the federal contingent and the 
landwehr. The federal contingent consists, — Mr«t^ of the elite, 
which includes three per cent, of the whole population, taken 
from those between the ages of twenty and thirty-four. The 
time of service in the elite is eight years. Second^ the reserve, 
being one and a half per cent, of the population and not above 
the age of forty. The landwehr includes men up to the age of 
forty-four. The landsturm, or levy en masse^ consists of the 
whole male population, capable of bearing arms, between the 
ages of twenty and fifty, and not included in the classes before 
described. The male population of Switzerland is 1,140,000, 
of which thirty-seven per cent., or 422,000, are between twenty 
and forty-four years of age. One fourth of these are exempt or 
found unfit for service, leaving 316,000 perfectly fit. In 1853 
the number of men required for the federal contingent was 
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104,354,* but according to official statements the number of 
men in all branches of the service, well armed and instructed, 
amounted to 125,126. The excess of men supplied, over those 
required, arose from the public spirit and general desire for 
military instruction existing among the people. Add to these 
.125,000 the landwehr, which numbered 150,000, and we have 
a total of 275,000 effective men, well armed, drilled, and offi- 
cered. In the same ratio Massachusetts would furnish 135,400 
men, or eleven per cent, of her population. 

The federal army is composed of the following arms : — en- 
gineers, including sappers and pontoniers ; artillery, including 
rocket batteries ; cavalry, riflemen, light infantry, and infimtry. 
There is besides a medical corps for the service of the ambu- 
lances and hospitals. But as uninstructed men are of little or 
no value, the federal law upon military organization provides 
that the cantons shall see to it that the in&ntry of their contin- 
gent is completely instructed according to the federal rules, and 
though the application of this principle in its details is left to 
each canton, yet the following rules are laid down : Recruits 
are not received into the federal elite until they have gone 
through a complete course of instruction which lasts at least 
twenty-eight days for infantry, and thirty-five days for light 
infantry. The confederation charges itself with the instruction 
of the engineers, artillery, cavalry, and riflemen. This course 
lasts twenty-eight days for riflemen and forty-two days for the 
three other arms, but these recruits have previously been drilled 
in the school of the soldier by their cantons, and the riflemen 
have received preparatory instmction in firing at a mark. 

In the larger cantons, — that of Zurich for instance, — divisions 
of recruits in succession are put into barracks and well drilled 
practically and theoretically for fifty-six days, either consecu- 
tively or at two periods of the same year, as may best suit the 
youdis. In the second year after entering the elite, and for 
each year afterwards, the infentry is called out for drill during 
three days, by half battalions at least, with preparatory drill 



* Of these there were of Infantry inclading Bifles, 89,866. 
Artillery, . . . 10,866. 
Cavalry,. . . . 2,869. 
Engineers, • . . 1,530. 
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of three days for the " cadres," * the commissioned and non- 
commissioned o£Scers forming skeleton corps. Days of entry 
into service are not counted as days of drill, and in case of in- 
terruption the days of drill are increased by two days. The 
reserve is called out for drill during two days of each year, with 
a preparatory drill of one day for the " cadres." 

In the corps of engineers, artillery, cavalry, and riflemen, the 
elite is called out eveiy alternate year for the engineers and 
artillery, and every year for the cavalry and rifles. The drill 
lasts four days for the " cadre " of engineers and artillery, and 
immediately after ten days for the cadres and companies united, 
or twelve days for both together. For the cavalry the drill 
lasts seven days for dragoons and four days for " guides." For 
riflemen, two days for the cadres, and immediately afterwards 
four days for cadres and companies united. The reserve is 
called out for a drill of half the length of that of the elite. 

To complete the instruction of the soldier the cantons in 
their turn send their men yearly to the federal camps where 
the troops, to the number of three or four thousand, are kept 
under canvas for two weeks. Larger numbers of men, form- 
ing bodies of 5000 and upwards, are also mustered and can- 
toned in the villages, and during several days exercised in the 
grand movements and manoeuvres of war. These exercises are 
chiefly for the instruction of commanders and officers of the 
stafi: 

To keep up the efficiency of every department of the service 
the whole is subjected to the yearly inspection of colonels of the 
federal staff appointed by the central government. The in- 
spection of infantry is confided to ten colonels who serve for- 
three years. There is also an inspector in each of the arms of 
engineers and artillery, the latter having under his direction an 
administrator of materiel charged with the inspection and sur- 
veillance of all the materiel of the confederation. This adminis- 
trator directs and superintends the workmen employed in the 



* " The officers, non-commissioned officers, and corporalsi constitute what is called 
the ' cadre/ When the cadre is well trained, the company, even if it is composed of 
very raw troops, always marches well wherever it may be placed ; if the * cadre ' is ill- 
composed the reverse happens. It is obvious, therefore, wnat extreme care ought to 
be bestowed upon its formation and instruction, especially in militia." Dufour*s Cour$ 
dt Tacdgxte^ p. 68. 
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factories of the confederation for the manufacture of powder 
and percussion caps, as well as arms, gun-carriages, &c. The 
colonel of cavalry and the colonel of rifles direct all that relates 
to their respective arms, and recommend the necessarj'' im- 
provements. If these inspectors detect in the contingent of any 
canton any want of perfection in drill, they have the power to 
order such additional drill as may bring the men up to the 
proper standard. 

Great care is taken in the instruction and selection of officers. 
The officers of infantry, up to the grade of major, are appointed 
by the cantonal authorities; the higher officers by^ the federal 
government. But no officers can be appointed to the special 
arms of engineers, artillery, and cavalry, except such as have 
gone through a course of instruction at a militaiy school appro- 
priate to each arm. No one can become a non-commissioned 
officer who has not served at least one year as a soldier, nor a 
commissioned officer except after two years' service. Candi- 
dates for promotion must pass a public examination, before a 
commission, both in theoretical and practical knowledge. Pro- 
motion is given, according to seniority, up to the grade of first 
lieutenant. Captains are chosen from among the lieutenants 
without regard to seniority. To be appointed major, eight 
years' service as an officer is required, of which, at least, two 
years as captain. For a lieutenant-colonel, ten years' service 
as officer, of which, at least, four as major of the special arm. 
For a colonel, twelve years' service as an officer is required, of 
which, at least, four years as "commandant," or in a higher 
grade. In the Swiss service there is no higher rank than that 
of colonel. When a colonel has been appointed commander-in- 
chief of the army, he receives, for the time being, the title or 
general, which he afterwards retains by courtesy. 

The system which obliges every man to serve under arms, 
unless released by certain fixed rules, need not be adopted by 
us. We may rely upon voluntary enlistments to fill our ar- 
mies, but the State should see to it that these volunteers are so 
instructed in a soldier's duties as to be able to serve their coun- 
try with efficiency and at once ; and that a body of officers is 
trained up who will lead these men to victory without the loss of 
a single life that might have been spared. If, when an army is 
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called into the field, the first six or eight months are to be spent 
in teaching the men and officers the elements of their business, 
we shall certainly have no success in the first campaign ; and if 
our enemy has a trained army of anything like adequate force, 
we shall be beaten before we have learned to fight. The 
voyage from Southampton and Havre to Massachusetts Bay is 
not so much longer than that to Sebastopol that we may not 
live to see a European army landed on our shores. At all 
events we ought to be ready to meet any foe, either- foreign or 
domestic, at any time, unless we are willing to hold our de- 
mocracy at the sufferance of the aristocracies. 

To render our volunteer system effective, the following 
scheme is proposed: — Let the law require that every man 
shall perform a certain amount of drill before he is allowed to 
vote. We require now that every voter should know how to 
read and write, and it is but reasonable that he should also 
know how to sustain his ballot by his bayonet when it becomes 
necessary. Young men between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-one should be placed in camps of instruction for six 
weeks during each of these three years. A certificate fi-om the 
proper officers that this amount of drill had been performed by 
the voter should be required before his name is inscribed upon 
the voting lists. 

About 12,500 young men arrive every year at the age of 
eighteen in this State.* If we deduct 2500 for exempts the 
allowance would probably be ample. We should then have 
10,000 fresh recruits offering themselves for instruction every 
year, and as the instruction would extend through three years, 
a body of 30,000 young men would be in camp every year. 
• From these at least thirty regiments of infantry and rifles might 
be formed, besides a fiill proportion of the special arms of en- 
gineers, artillery, and cavalry.f The head-quarters of these 
regiments, and their camps, might be distributed among dis- 
tricts corresponding, for example, to the congressional districts, 

* The censtiB of this State for 1865 shows 10.84 per cent of the population to be be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and twenty. It is accurate enough for the present purpose 
to assume that one per cent, of the population consists of males in tkeir nineteenth 
year, the fact being probably a slight excess above this proportion. 

t The ordinary proportion in European armies is one-nfth of cavalry and three 
pieces of cannon to a thousand men. Thus a body of 80,000 men would include 6000 
cavalry and 80 field-pieces. 
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and containing nearly equal populations. A regiment would 
be composed of one third raw recruits, one third of men in 
their second year, and one third of men in their third year ; but 
this would not produce greater fluctuation in the composition 
of regiments than exists in the standing army of Prussia under 
their present system. The officers, holding their positions 
through several years, would do much to preserve the identity 
of the regiments. In time of war, men who had served their 
apprenticeship in a particular regiment, recruited from a cer- 
tain neighborhood, — a regiment with a history, a reputation, 
and a name, — would rush into its ranks to sustain its reputa- 
tion and advance its name. 

That this system would give sufficient training to make effec- 
tive soldiers is proved by the experience of Switzerland. It 
should be provided that the youths should be well instructed in 
the school of the soldier before joining the camps, and this 
would be easily done at the public schools. 

There are but two methods by which officers can be made 
competent to discharge the responsible duties of their position : 
either by long experience of actual warfare, or by a military 
education. But, as we hope and expect to live in a state of 
peace for the most part, we cannot rely upon a method which 
after a long peace produces good officers only at the end of a 
long war. We must therefore follow the example of every 
civilized nation and provide officers with a thorough military 
education. In Switzerland the Military School at Thun sup- 
plies educated officers, and if the State of Massachusetts is to 
have an effective military system, if she expects to be able here- 
after to send away her volunteers under officers who will not 
lead them like sheep to the slaughter, she must establish a 
State Military School whose standard of discipline and in- 
struction shall be at least as high as that of West Point 
Academy. Thirty regiments of infantry require 1050 com- 
missioned officers besides chaplains and surgeons. The special 
arms require officers in a larger proportion and more highly ac- 
complished. Add to these the general officers, the staff and 
the commissariat, and you require nearly 1200 commissioned 
officers for a body of 30,000 men. But you cannot find 1200 
fit men in Massachusetts unless you make them fit ; and to 
place soldiers under officers who are unfit is to commit murder. 
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Thanks to our commonHschool system and our Puritan blood, 
we know that our soldiers will not disgrace their State in what- 
ever situation they may be placed, but we owe it to them and 
to ourselves to require of those whose orders they are sworn to 
obey, a special knowledge of their difficult art, and we cannot 
require this knowledge unless we supply the means of obtain- 
ing it. 

The Military School of Massachusetts should be based upon 
the plan of the Polytechnic School at Paris. It should be the 
best institution in the State for young men to obtain a scientific 
education as distinguished from a literary education. Add to 
the scientific course the elements of military discipline and drill, 
and the application of science to the military art, and the insti- 
tution produces valuable officers. The course of instruction 
should be such that the best engineers, architects, chemists, 
mechanicians, and constructors, would be graduates of this 
school, as our best engineers have been from West Point, and 
as some of the most distinguished scientific men in France have 
been fi'om the Polytechnic School. 

Pupils would be admitted between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty. The course would be of four years. The examination 
for admittance would be much more severe than that at West 
Point, and would require such a degree of proficiency in mathe- 
matics, geography, history, and the French language, as is to be 
obtained by the best pupils of the English high schools and 
academies of our State. The examinations would be in sub- 
jects and not in particular books, and would include arithmetic, 
integral and fractional, logarithms, geometry, the elements of 
algebra and of plane trigonometry, the history of the United 
States, and French, at least so far as to read with facility. The 
course followed by the school would include the advanced 
branches of mathematics, mechanics, and the uses of machinery, 
chemistry, topography, drawing of figures and landscapes, of 
machines and topographical drawing, fortification, tactics, mili- 
tary history, the attack and defence of places, artillery and 
surveying. The pupils would be eight months within doors, 
and four months in camp. 

The cost of establishing the school should be defrayed partly 
by the State government, and partly by individuals ; and its 
current expenses should be met partly by the State and partly 
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by the pupils. Pupils, the sons of citizens of other States, 
would pay a double rate. The government of the school 
should be appointed jointly by the State and by its private 
patrons. 

Pupils are admitted to the Polytechnic School only after 
severe examinations held at stated times at Paris and in the 
provinces. Any young Frenchman between sixteen and twenty, 
of sound constitution, may compete. The examination consists 
of written compositions and of two oral examinations. By the 
compositions and the first oral examination the weaker candi- 
dates are discovered and rejected. The second oml examina- 
tion determines the relative rank of those who are admitted. 
About one hundred pupils enter yearly. The annual charge 
for tuition and board is $240** The cost of the outfit, about 
$125, is fixed yearly by the minister of war. There are twenty- 
four fi:'ee scholarships, which may be divided into half scholar- 
ships for those whose parents cannot meet the expense, provided 
the pupils are in the two first thirds on the lists of admission, or 
of the examination on passing from the first to the second year. 

The course is of two years, and includes analytical me- 
chanics, descriptive geometry, physics, chemistrj', geodesy, 
topography, machinery, social arithmetic or statistics, archi- 
tecture, French composition, French and German languages, 
drawing of figures, landscapes, machines, and topographical 
drawing. Graduates firom this school go to the special schools 
of instruction for engineering and artillery, and for the stafi*, 
each of which requires two years. 

At the Military Academy at Brussels for officers of the 
Belgian *army, who are among the most accomplished in 
Europe, the studies are of two kinds, general and special. The 
former includes mathematics, mechanics, descriptive geometry, 
chemistry, astronomy, architecture, the history of the military 
art and heUes lettres. This course occupies two years. The 
special course includes the arts of fortification and artillery, 
with that of military construction and tactics. This course 
continues two years, and students are required to perform 
practical exercises, and to write memoirs accompanied by plans 
on military subjects. The mathematical instruction includes 
the difierential calculus, trigonometry, geometry, and the analyt- 
ical branches of mathematics. The course of military history 
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is very thorough, for Napoleon and Frederick the Great have 
said that military history is the school for the soldier who has 
had no experience in the field. Practical lectures are given in 
the field as to the occupation of positions, the establishment of 
outposts, the placing of troops, their marches, movements, and 
encampments. 

In 1846 the Prussian minister of war reorganized the Mili- 
tary Academy of Berlin, the intention being to secure such an 
education for oflicers as should train them for service, both as 
citizens and soldiers, by blending more intimately moral and 
scientific with military studies ; it being conceded that general 
enlargement and cultivation of the mind is as necessary to an 
oflScer as the acquisition of military discipline and habits. 

These examples prove that a course of study may be pursued, 
giving its students both a scientific and a military education ; 
and that it may be completed in four years. Such a school 
would be the head and crown of our common-school system, 
and would perfect a system of militia. During peace it would 
give us leaders in the arts of peace, and in war competent offi- 
cers. 

The principle should be established that no one should re- 
ceive a commission who has not passed an examination to 
prove himself competent. Candidates for commissions, having 
served their term of drill, and having from their commanding 
officers certificates of proficiency in the duty of the soldier, and 
being not more than twenty-five years of age, would present 
themselves yearly to a board of examiners. Those who pass 
this examination, and no others, would be competent to receive 
the commission of second lieutenant. In the Prussian service 
this examination includes — 1st. Ordinance instruction, viz : on 
artillery of all kinds, small arms, gunpowder, and side-arms, 
including their fabrication and use. 2d. Organization of the 
army, elementary tactics, and service in the field. 3d. Field 
and permanent fortification. 4th. Surveying and military plan 
drawing. 5th. Composition of a military memoir, and knowl- 
edge of the regulations for the interior service and discipline of 
troops. If a candidate feil in one examination he may present 
himself at the next. From among these experts the captains 
and field-officers of each military district would fill vacancies 
by election. First lieutenants would be elected in the same 
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way from among the second lieutenants. Captains would be 
chosen from first lieutenants. For the commissions of field- 
o£Scers a second examination should be required, at which all 
captains of two years' standing or more might present them- 
selves, and vacancies could be filled only from among the suc- 
cessful aspirants. 

The commissions of lieutenants and captains should expire 
by limitation at the end of five years, and two years' service in 
next lower grade should be a condition of promotion. Gradu- 
ates of the military school would receive the commission of 
second lieutenant, and all ofScers of engineers and artillery 
must be graduates of that school. 

The services of these o£Scers would be voluntary. Their 
active duties would fill the summer vacation of each year. 
Punctuality in the performance of duty would be secured by 
public expression of merit or demerit, and dismissal from the 
service would be a penalty of such severity as to insure great 
pains to avoid it. In case of war, officers holding commissions 
in the militia should have a claim to a similar rank in the vol- 
unteer service. 

By such a system an effective corps of educated officers 
would be kept up without expense in time of peace, and in time 
of war the skeleton of an army would exist, needing only those 
supplies which a patriotic people, trained to the use of arms, 
would promptly frimish. But eyerything would depend upon 
maintaining the standard of the examinations at a very high 
point. If they were rigorously maintained, the commission of 
a Massachusetts officer would be a diploma of character, intelli- 
gence, and ability, which would help a man on in life. 

The cost of such a military system would consist chiefly in 
the expenses of the camps of instruction, of the military school, 
and of the material for an army of 80,000 men. The State would 
fiurnish tents, great-coats, ammunition, &c. The United States 
government would, no doubt, supply muskets, cannon, and the 
more necessary accoutrements. Each recruit would provide 
himself with blankets, knife, fork, spoon, and cup, and with a 
simple uniform. Only the cap and frock-coat, or tunic, would 
be according to regulation pattern, with pantaloons of any dark 
material, and serviceable boots or shoes. A tunic would be 
easily devised, like those for the English rifle corps, well 
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adapted both for ordinary wear and for drill. It would cost 
a recruit no more to provide himself during the three years of 
instruction with coat and cap of a regulation pattern than to 
buy those of another cut. 

The expenses of the camps would consist in the rent or pur- 
chase of the land used for them, in the rations and forage to be 
supplied, and in the hire of horses for artillery and transporta- 
tion. Estimating the cost of rations at $1,00 per week, the 
rations for 30,000 men for six weeks would cost $180,000. 
An appropriation of $60,000 a year would defray the whole 
current expense of the military school. The more nearly its 
advantages were placed within the reach of every young man 
of ability the more truly democratic it would be. $350,000 
a year would probably cover the expense of the whole system, 
but a well managed system would be cheap at half a million. 
When a war costs two millions of dollars per day it is an impor- 
tant economy to shorten it six or eight months by being ready 
at the start.* 

But apart from economical considerations it ought to be con- 
sidered whether anything would more tend to raise the tone of 
the New England character than an infusion of the military 
spirit throughout the people. If we have a fault, our enemies 
say that it Ues in an undue love of money, and a dull sense of 
personal honor. Whether the charge be just or not we need 
not decide, but it must be admitted that the character of the 
true soldier is a noble type of manhood, and the more perfect 
and numerous specimens of that character we possess the better 
it will be for the honor and welfare of the old Bay State. 

* This expense may be much reduced without impairing the efficiency of the sys- 
tem. The object to be reached, so far as the men are concerned, is that every one 
should be thoroughly drilled in the United States tactics. The system of a battalion 
drill may be as distmctly carried out by a small body of one or two hundred men as 
by a full regiment The moment a motive was supplied, volunteer companies and 
drill clubs formed in every neighborhood would perfect themselves. It would be easily 
ascertained bv inspecting officers whether the drill was well learned or not. Those who 
were well drilled out of the camps need not be drilled in them. But there are many 
things incident to collecting and moving large bodies of men which neither men nor 
officers can learn without trial, and encampments of two weeks would be necessary 
for this purpose. 

If the time of youne men from 18 to 21 is too valuable, there may be no objection 
to admitting them to tne camps at 16. Some of the hardest fightine in history has 
been done by youths from 16 to 18. The King's household, at the batUe of Steinkiric, 
in 1692, *' consisted of boys of 18." GaribtUdi's ** adolescent! *' were youths of 16 
and 17 years of age, and even younger. It was found in the campaign of Lombardy 
in 1860, and in Sicily and Naples in 1860, that they often fought better than older 
troops. 
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POLITICS AND WEST POINT. 



[The re-pnbUcation of the tollawing letter from tlie "Aimy and Naipy 
Journal," of Saturday, Sept. a4tE, needs no apology or explanation. 
The subject matter i& of snfldent importance to jnatii^ the Teqniu^ 
that it may receive the earnest consideration of those who may read i», 
with a view to some systematic and reformatory action.} 

WiLLiAMSTOWN, Mass,, Sept. 8, 1864 

A FBiEKD has 86dt me a copy of the Clevelaiid Herald of 

the 22d ult., containing comments upon " the letters of Qenerals 

Hazen and Seymour," from which I take the following extract : 

^Both these Qenenls were edaoated at W^st Potet, and inherit ftom 
that institution the peculiarity of sentiment that made so many ol&cerf 
lukewarm in their devotion to our cause, and lax in discharge of military 
duties. Generals Hazen and Seymour have paased a large portion of 
their military lives at the South, and been recipients of those Southern 
conrtesdes so acceptable and so flattering, which made almost every 
Begular Army officer a cordial opponent of the Anti^lavery sentiment of 
the North, and an ardent friend and defender of the ' peculiar' institntion."* 

The fallaeies upon which these misrepresentations are 
founded have been so widely spread, and so fiar believed by a 
large class of intelligent people at the North, that they demand 
explanation and refutation. As a graduate of an Academy of 
which every sensible American should be proud, I give the 
most emphatic denial to the above charges against West Point 
and the Regular Army officers it has graduated. 

At this Academy no peculiarity of sentiment as to political 
affairs has ever been inculcated. In my day politics were 
never even referred to. The discussion of slavery was unknown. 
More profitable subjects of controversy presented themselves to 
yoiing men who were striving hard for the mastery of the most 
difficult of all professions. But if sentiments were inculcated, 
they would certainly have been of Northern stamp. The 
majority of the corps, as of representatives in Congress, Iffcs 
always been from the North. (In 1860, 192 of a corps of 278.) 
Tbe leading or " distinguished " cadets of each class were pre- 
dominantly Northern. (For twenty years before secession, IS 
of 20.) And the Instructors and Professors were almost entirely 
of Northern Iwlrth and of Northern prejudices. The only 
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^' peculiarity" tliey flver aon^ht to impress was that devotion to 
daty and to country that has ever been considered ^ through all 
ageSt the chief glory of a fioUier's life. Ami if any convictionB, 
other WiSGt were acquired by the cadet, they were generally of 
conti^mpt fof mere politicians and their dishonest principles of 
action — anch aa are at this moment threatening the Republic 
with eternal sliame, if not ruin. And this Btate of things still 
exists J and Wegt Point may still juaftly claim, as it has always 
done, to educate young men who (in the words you apply to 
two of its graduates, and may well extend to all, as a clas^) 
" seek no political advancement, and have no selfish personal 
endi to achieve disconnectad with their profeaaion and the 
unity of the country." 

Ifj in 1861, some were disloyal and some were lukewarm in 
their devotion, other caiises, founde*! upon broader gi-ounds, 
TUtiat be assigned than the unsound and unjust ones you have 
indicated. And some of them I will briefly state. 

For many years previous to secession, the profeasion of arms 
bad, at the North, fallen from disrepute to contempt. There 
Wiis no militia worthy of even that name. A citizen soldier 
was, in the popular eye, but little better than a mountebank. 
Tlie utility of any wide military organization was either an- 
recognized or was shamefully neglected. Some 8tat^ Itad no 
semblance of organization, and, indeeil, are no wJa^ at this 
moment for the experience of this war. To be an officer of the 
Kcgiilar Army was, popularly » to be an idle gentleman, well 
paid for doing nothing, scarcely worthy of respect^ and assuredly 
not of esteem. Ambitious young grail nates, therefore^ naturally 
sought in civil life that standing and success not to be obtained 
m Army officers, and as superintendents, engineers » professoiF, 
&c., were far better paid, infinitely mare respect-able, than when 
wearing the despised livery of the Nation. The Military 
Academy itself had hoata of enemies. But for the demonstra- 
tiBPs of the Mejcican War, it would have been abandoned aa a 
useless expease to the country. Western Senators and Rcpre- 
Bentatives vied with thiiae from the proudly intelligent East in 
decrying on the floor of Congress the only military institution 
of the Nation, noverthelees acknowledged to be one of the Ijest 
in the worlil. Ta dimiuish the pe^ of ibe Arm/, to ^boliati 



West Pwnt, were, indeed, rather favorite topics of declamation, 
and strong Totes and the general applause of a wide consti- 
tuency could be readily obtained whenever any act denunciatory 
-of this school was proposed. So little was military education 
aj^preciated, that there was not a angle Northern State that 
ever p()6sessed a military academy worthy die name under its 
c(Mitrol or patroni^ 

How was it with the South? Save Florida and Texas, 
every State had its West Point, founded by the State, officered 
largely by West Point graduates, almost invariably superin- 
tended by choice officers (of whom Sherman, D. H. Hill and 
Stonewall Jackson are memorable examples), and so gener- 
ously cherished as to become honorable and close imitations of 
the parent school. From these academies were annually 
graduated thousands of the best young men of the South, 
thoroughly trained for all the subordinate walks of military life, 
and the best possible material for commanding companies and 
regiments, and for those staff officers, the well fillmg of which 
is so essential to a general's usefulness. These young men had 
for years been employed in oi^nizing and instructing the 
military strength of the South. The possession of the slave 
had, indeed, made organization always necessary. 

In some Southern towns tattoo was regularly heard. But 
while the North slumbered or was lost in Danas-an dreams, the 
South was earnestly mustering for the stormy strife. When 
the day dawned, she opened the war in perfect readiness for her 
work. Every graduate of West Point was welcome ; not one 
of those in civil Hfe was permitted to hide his hght under a 
bushel. The Rebel President, himself a graduate, and no mean 
statesman, knew who his best men were, of personal knowledge, 
placed them where they belonged, and th»e they have re- 
mained. The ability of each and every graduate was sensibly 
economized and employed. Every question of policy, every 
suspicion of lingering k)ve for the Union, was forgotten or pit 
aeekie in the single intent to build up the best and strongest 
possible military system for the quick winning of the great 
^iit. Fopohr ckunor th«*e might be, and some change, but 
no dismissal^ no disgrace. (Instance Bragg, Johnston, even 
Fembertoo.) So ti was at the Sooth ;80 ills stafl. 
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How was it with ua? At tlic outbreak we iml in tbe 
Army, of grudvmtus, as great a propoiliouul i^mxiriority or of 
weiilLh or population* Many Southern officers reuiaaiieti ime 
J[]33j, whiiti but a fiquat! of Nortbiirn gnukiattja weie traitors 
(19) ; and so kmg m the eTerlasting bilk of West l^giut b^ 
witness to the shmut^kai IrL-asou of JJetiefliet Arnold, their 
namt^a will be rwiiieudMiri^d by the cadet, with & biiisb for their 
lilve disgnKJC. We bad alao of tbe best elites of ofiflcers a 
goodly iiurabar, Qi(uub if not guperior, to tbe be^t of tbe BouUu 
The general mitinieat of tbe Army wa*? to thb eOi-ct : tbe 
South taught diSrcutiy^ in order to inspire distrust— aiid tlic 
North, as often before, slavtslily acceded. If aaiue of tlit^ 
officers Lave not seemed to display such merit as m berB daimed 
for th:'Ui, and correaponding^ success, it must not he forgotten 
that there have Ixx'U amply sufficient causes, of & totaJij dis- 
tinct claes, for their shortwmiug, 

Tlien tbu iiroliiem plaad before tbe North was ndsuiukr- 
Btood j if tlierii was inde^jd to be a war, polities— tb at bane of 
the Nation— luui more to do, it was eousidertxir with its soltir 
tiou than tbe sword. The regidar service was, however, ex- 
teiided. Promotion to resulting Yacancm=i, ev<?n of high gnuio, 
was g-iven to civiliu.n3 of political preeodcntjs, of whom none Imd 
the slightest claim to paeitloua for wbitli regular officers had 
been educatedj fought and served lojig, waited hopefully, aod 
had a right to expect. Justice to them t>ecame a thoroughly 
dead letter. And even when the vohiutcer ffuce was raised, 
the cammands of regimeuti were otiered freely t^ Army officer^, 
aval sought for and by them, it was long before permii^iou 
could be obtained, and wai3 often refase^b Kveiy fitim^ aveuii^ 
to profeasioual hope and auibition was sedulously ol^s true ted if 
not closed* Aud over the heads and upon Uic hearts of thos« 
who had long beciu cai^ fully taught ia a hiird seliool al least tlie 
radimcnbi of ti general's duties^ atc?pped or wi^ro thrust perfectly 
uuedneated and incoiupeteiit meu. No previous good service, 
no measure of loyalty> aSlicted the tiuestion, Eveii tlKse who 
first endeavored, at Sumter and Piekcna, to bar the way of 
truaaon, were unnoticed and forgo tteu, except so fajr as peiaotisil 
or political friends piessed them into advauceiiient. Some 
were neoer noticed. 



And even now, many scores of our best oflScere, fully fitted 
by high intelligence and much experience for the most difficult 
commands — even the supreme command of our Armies — are 
condemned to duty as subalterns or captains of companies, 
when under a wise and just system their names might fill the 
world. 

Thus, sir, have not a few been made lukewarm and heart- 
sore, perhaps even disloyal — for graduates of West Point are 
but human, and are possessed of the ambitions and passions of 
hmnanity. To expect them to sacrifice every hope, every per- 
ception of right, and to steel themselves into insensibility to 
error and wrong, is expecting too much. 

If I have written more plainly than many of my fellow- 
officers would justify, it has been that a single inference should 
be drawn — that the South owes whatever of successful re- 
sistance it has made to her proper employment of her military 
education, and the North has failed in using its overpowering 
strength to insure quick success, because of its entire inappre- 
cisttion of its military duties and its abuse or wilful perversion 
of its military skill. The best possible vindication of the 
Military Academy is to be found in the history of the Con- 
federacy, and if I have drawn strongly the contrast between 
Southern and Northern policy, it has not been so much to set 
forth the grievances of West Point officers, as to impress the 
above inference upon reflecting minds. 

The errors described are justly to be charged to all parties, 
all administrations, and to the entire people. The true feeling 
upon national honor and our duty to the Nation as citizens, 
has been bewildered or lost in the dark labyrinth of politics. 
That we may be extricated, we must pass through fires that 
may well try our patience and endurance. And the grievous 
neglect of the past and the ignorant indifierence of the present 
must be corrected by a wiser future, or our children will only 
live to see the constant peril and decay that must befall this 
Bepoblic as surely as the same evils have led, in past ages, to 
the ruin of other States as grand as our own. 

Eespectfiilly, your obedient servant, 
T. SEYMOUR, 

Brig.-Gen., U. S. V. 
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[reprinted VROM <*THB DARTMOUTH."] 



n;ew system of is'ational military 

.EDUCATION ^ ^y 

An elaborate plan of "National Military Education" has been pre- 
pared by Maj. J. H. Whittlesey, of the United States Army, and is 
now under consideration at Washington. It recognizes the import- 
ance of professional military education ; but, instead of the plan, of 
distinct schools, now generally adopted by the Professions, proposes ta 
incorporate it with the curriculum of our colleges. One eoUege in eacb . 
State, capable of educating at least one hundred students, with (me 
additional for each million of inhabitants after the first, to be desig- 
nated by the Legislature, may, on application, have the benefit of the 
scheme. Two Professors are to be appointed for each, by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and he is to prescribe the course of study. 
A drill or parade of one hour a day, through the whole College cur- 
riculum, is to be required of all the students; and there is to baa 
course of recitations or lectures of one hour daily, for four or five days 
of the week during the Senior Year. This course is to be optional, but 
is a pre-requisite to an appointment in the United States service. One 
graduate from each college accepting the system, maybe commissioned 
m the army each year — ^in a certain contingency, more than one. 

The author of this plan is quite enthusiastic in his advocacy of it. 
Bat it is believed by many wise educators to be wrong in its funda- 
mental principle, the blending of professional with general education; a 
thing no more admissible in the military than in the theological, med- 
ical, or legal line. It is open to other grave objections. Some of 
these — such, particularly, as relate to its financial \)earings, to the 
present state of the country, and to the existing provision for military 
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education — are very abtj set forth in a pamphlet entitled, '^Remarka 
on the System of National Military Edncat^on. proposed by Major J, 
H, Whittlesey, U. S. Army," written, it is understood, by an emioent 
military gentleman- This new scheme is not favored, we are informed, 
by some of our oldest New England Colleges, How it is regarded at 
Dartmouth, will appear from the following letter, which we are per- 
mitted to publish : 

Dabtmouth Oollegb, Hanover, N, H^, Dec. 10, iSBT. 
Maj J* H, Whittlbset, — 

Dbae Sir r I owe you an apology for not having replied at an earlier 
date to your comiaumcation on tb(^ aubjeet of a * 'National System of Mili- 
tary Education," received some months Sincse. YaiiouB matters of present 
and pree«lng in tore at have, irom time tr time, prevented aa full a di^cueaion 
of the proposed plan ai its impoTtanc^ leserred. And even now , I am not 
prepared to communicate, in form^ any definite and declalve judgment of 
our Faculty. I may perhaps say, however, without impropriety, that here, 
as well aa at Harvard and Yale, doubts are entertained as to the expediency 
of the plan- A ffew brief statements will give a clue to theae doubts — at 
least as they exist here. 

1. No one questions the desirable ne$8 of profemonal military educa- 
tion. The science of war it proffesaionaL The soldier's calling is not 
only by »iie{^— not merely for a livelihood— bnt for the | public. It is 
a public neceaaity, and so a public benefit. Those who lead in it, especial- 
ly, should he apeeifically trained for It, as men are trained fbr the law^ for 
medicine, and for theology* 

2. A College, however, in its proper character, is not— should not be — 
a place for profesnonal training. It is for general culture. It is for the per- 
fection of fftefflttn, considered simply as a man— that is, aa Hamilton phrases 
it, for the ftll and harmonious development of all Ma facultiea. It lays 
the broad foundation on which specific professional culture is to be haaedi» 
It is to giTe us not lawyers, doctors , ministers, teachers, military officers, hut 
the full grown, well developed manhood} out of which all these are to be 
formed. 
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3. Por professional training, we want professional schools-^scliooU con- 
nected with colleges if jou please, yet distinct from them. Such are our 
Theological Seminaries, our Law Schools and Medical Schools. Such are 
our Normal Schools for teachers. Such is West Point for military men. 
Such, if the profession of arms deserves the name, should be all the schools 
— whatever number of them are necessarj-— in which men are educated for 
official military service. I think with deep interest, as I write, of that no- 
ble Head of tlie West Point Military Academy, Gen. Sylvanus Thayer, who 
went from the general training of Dartmouth College, to the professional 
culture of West Point, thus fitting himself to be not only an army officer, 
but a distinguished teacher of officers. There is no more reason for pro- 
fessional military study in college, than for legal, or medical, or theologi- 
cal. 

4. The attempt to mingle professional with general culture— even in the 
case of military science — would be a harm to both. 

(1.) To general culture. The CuUeges have already more to do than 
they have time for. And there are new demands, in the line of the phys- 
ical sciences, of modern languages, and of esthetics, which they are at their 
wit's end how to meet. How "a recitation or lecture,** on military subjects, 
'*of one hour daily, on four or five days of the week,*' could find a place, as 
you propose, in the already crowded Senior year, without displacing some- 
tliingof importance in general culture, I fail to see. Just as I fail to see how 
a daily recitation in technical law, medicine, or theology could properly be 
introduced. So far as physical exercise is concerned, the system of gym- 
nastic training as adopted here, and in other colleges, is in my judgment, 
decidedly superior to the military drill. It has greater variety, gives a more 
complete physical development, and, when wisely administered, is more 
permanently attractive. It would be difficult to find time for both ; nor 
would it be needfal, as the gymnastic system — with those innocent and 
healthful voluntary sports which in their place and season should always be 
favored — ^is quite sufficient 

(2.) The proposed combination would be a disadvantage to the cause of 
military science. It would tend to superficiality. It would thrust into a 
corner what ought to have, in fitting di8tinctne88,an ampler and more prom- 
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inent place. It would belittle the whole matter of military education. It 
would be likely to engender much military charlatanry, of which we have 
had quite enough already. Were I a military man, I should be inclined to 
Bay, for the honor of my profession, **Let us have no such half-way work. 
Give us as good an educational footing as Law or Medicine have. Give us 
Professional Schools, if our calling is to have the dignity and thoroughness 
of a Profession." 

There are other points of doubt on which I will not enlarge. It may be 
questioned whether it is desirable to stimulate, as you propose to do, the 
martial spirit among our youth — ^the youth of a nation already so fond, as 
you say, "of the pageantries of martial display." I must think awhile before 
I entirely approve this turning, to so great an extent, of our leading In- 
stitutions of learning into military schools. Nor am I quite clear about 
giving even to the President of the United States, according to the proposed 
plan, the power to appoint a portion of the Instructors in our Colleges. 
This right of appointing Professors is one which wise Boards of Trustees 
are very jealous and careful of. They sometimes decline valuable do- 
nations rather than part with it. It is clearly a matter of fundamental im- 
portance, great as is the influence of the teachers over their pupils. No In- 
stitution is safe that does not guard it well. Nor is there any thing in the 
history of appointments at Washington, or even in the character of the offi- 
cers of the army — however high our general appreciation of them — that en- 
tirely diaposea of our fonra. 

But I will not enlarge. Our JacuUy have taken no vote on this subjecft- 
Nor has it yet come before our Trustees. The diffieulti^s I haTe nawed, and 
others that I have not specifledj may possibly j both in their view and my 
own, be entirely obyiated. The matter will have, if necessary, further con- 
sideration. But I thought it best to apprize you, at this stage of the move- 
ment, of some of the grounds of our hesitancy, I will only add, that I trust 
nothing I have said will be understood as disparaging, in the leaat, the patri- 
otic earnestncBfl with which you are seeking the advanceraent of military sci- 
ence, and the improvement of the military Gervice, in our country. 

Yours very truly ^ 

ABA D, SMITH. 
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MILITARY JIDUCATIOS 
AMERICAN COLLEGES. 



BY COL. HIlfBY 9. OABBIHCWOK^ ITHltXt) ffTAHXB AKMT: PBOV. OV MILI- 
TABT SOIKVei AT. WABASH COLtXeK, IMB. 



^ [ NoTB.— The following opening article of the Wabash Maoazikb, 
for March, 1870, is repuhlished hy the Trofltees of the College, for the 
information of the Alumni and friends of the Institution, as to the De- 
partment of Military Inttructioik reoeiftly connected wUh the curricu* 
lum of study.] 

The demands of sudden war ever teach, in sharp em- 
phasis, the vast waste of men and material which result 
from neglect to anticipate its issues. 

In the United States, whenever a conflict can command 
the intelligent support of the people, there will be no 
lack of men to do the fighting. The problem, then 
most salient and most imperative of quick solution must 
be, how most speedily to instruct the willing masses, and 
send them forth, not half taught, to make of the initia- 
tive a Bull Run failure, but to render the first offensive 
or defensive endeavor, a decisive index of overshadowing 
and successful power. 

The small hours of , 1861, had not been counted, 

before it was felt in the national halls of legislation, and 
wherever the electric telegraph could signal the shock, 
that a gallant army of patriotic men had failed in the 
initiative of war, because, neither the experience of Scott 
nor the great organizing powers of McDowell were 
allowed that scope which it was their province to de- 
mand. 
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In the war of 1312 the first land issues with Great 
Britain were signally disastrous to American arms, and 
the guerilla operations of our navy and national priva- 
teers, singly stealing away, or sinking, the armed ships or 
mercantile marine of the enemy, alone spared our people 
the pangs of a national disgrace. 

In the Mexican war, we had disciplined numbers sufB- 
eient for the nucleus of an army, which overmatched the 
resources of that country; but a first shock of arms with 
England, over the Canadian or Oregon boundary line, 
would have found us, relatively as unprepared as in 
1812. 

While the demands of war can be more readily met 
by the American people than by any other, there is no 
part of its soil which gives forth armed men who will 
not be scattered in a first collision with experts in arms, 
unless, like the dragon's teeth which Cadmus sowed in 
the plain, they, also, have been exercised in waters sacred 
to Mars. 

When peace succeeds war and the American Republic 
reverts to its truly normal state, devoting brain and 
muscle to the purposes of intellectual, moral and physi- 
cal progress, the customs of war pass away, and there 
instinctively ensues a wilful, because reckless, disregard 
of all those elements, which without prejudice to the 
condition of peace, would economize the waste of future 
war, through preparation for its primary objective — 
training men to fight together. 

The national Congress annually check this tendency 
by support of the Military Academy, and yet its gradu- 
ates represent less than one-fifth of the regular army, 
and nevjer ^an furnish the material, to officer, instruct 
and fit for real war, such an army as the nation must 
employ in any general struggle. 

It would be diflicuU to overestimate the value to the 
jiation of the \<mg celebrated military school of Captain 
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Partridge, of Vermont- So the niilitary instruction af* 
forded by Yirgiuia, Louisiana and South Carolina, secur- 
ed to the Southj in the late war, some of its moet brilliant 
and successfal generals, while the military professor for 
Louisiana is now the general of the American army. 
One of the most gallant generals of the late war, and 
every inch a eoldier, Gen, C. C. Walcut, acquired his 
military bias and taste in the military school of Ken- 
tucky, and developed both, in the military organization 
of Ohio, where he commanded a company which was 
almost entirely converted into officers when the war 
transpired, 

A similar company, at Crawfordsvilie, Indiana, under 
Captain, afterwards General Lew Wallace^ and several 
companies of the Kew York National Guard, soon found 
almost their entire organization distributed as officers for 
the new organizations suddenly called into life. 

It requires no critical study of history to show that 
the enormous standing armies oi Europe are largely pre- 
dicated upon the necessity of having officers sufficiently 
numerous and competent to instruct and direct the entire 
available part of the arms bearing population. It ie 
certain that the ojmning of the late war would have 
been far diiferent, if, in every State, there had been many, 
who thoroughly and alike understood company, regi- 
mental and brigade organization, appreciated the princi- 
ples which are established as the fundamental ethics of 
the military art, discriraitiated, at least theoretically, the 
distinctions between strategy^ logistics, and grand tac- 
tics, and even considered how far political policy or po- 
litical objectives, should initiate or shape a conflict. It 
might be said, beyond this, that legislators, educators, 
and influential citizens at the bar or in the pulpit, having 
some understanding of such principles would weigh 
more carefully every avenue to war, and hesitate long 
before challenging or inviting its issues- They would, 
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leaat of all, coquette with such a contingency^ in order to 
catch some popular fancy of the passing hour, in which 
neither national existence nor hoaor are put in peril. 
I It must be conceded that history has no precedent like 
• oun^ for th^ rapidity with which armies were disciplined 
I and taught to fight obstinately and thoroughly; hut^ of 
late„ the whole civilized MTorld beats with a quicker pulse. 
Brain tissue ia more generally developed and is harder 
worked. Invention itself struggles to £»irpass itself in 
the application of science to the art of destroying and 
protecting life. A general officer, favorably honored at 
Bull's Run, gave the writer of this article two causes for 
that defeat, which apply with force, and are thus briefly 
stated: Non-milUary eiMsiemforced military m^ to an un* 
military initiative; and, when the initiative was taken, a 
vast number of regiments^ individually brave and fairly 
under a wise course of instruction, were forced to act in 
concert with others, without the first idea of what that 
concert involved. As well bring ten companies, unin- 
structed in battalign drill together, and give battalion 
orders, as to manage one hundred r^ments, in brigades 
and divisions, when aU they know is, each, by itself, to 
form line of battle, regarcUess^ of higher organizations 
and a change of direction for the whole army. 

In 1861, tiiree battalions, drilling as a brigade for the 
first time, were ordered to ^^eha/ngs front forwardj upon 
the first baitaliim" Each battalion changed front for- 
ward upon its right cooipany, forming a column] by regi- 
mient, instead of a brigade line perpendicular to the ori- 
ginal formation. Such, in theory, was the condition of 
things when non-military pressure precipitated the dis- 
aster of Bull Bun. 

To avoid 8U<^ contingencies ^id multiply the number 
of educated men who can promptly aid the officers of 
the standing army in some general and controlling emer- 
genoy, requires some method which is applicable ta a 
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state of peace, but does not overtax the student, or divert 
him seriously from his line of duty and the functions of 
practical life. 

Such students may not tittain that proficiency in engi- 
neering, ballistics and certain specialties which adhere 
to a strictly military course; but, on th« one hand, the 
departments of ordnance and engineering do not require 
numbers, so much as the «kill of a few to diivect others ; 
while the vast mass of every army is first to be brought 
into its subservient, distributive places and adjustments, 
before even the best of scientific skill can operate the 
machinery without friction or failure. 

As a military dogma^ the theory of the Military Acad- 
emy is sound, that every officer should be proficient in 
the minor tactics of the private soldier, and no less skill- 
ful in surveying a reservation, laying ont a road, tracing 
a profile, planning and erecting a bridge or warehouse, 
taking the longitude and latitude no matter where sta- 
tioned, thus realizing both the qualifications of the engi- 
gineer and soldier. These and other like tests would not 
be coveted by many, if such a standard were made hy- 
pothetical and rigid, and yet the Russian and French, as 
well as our own Military Academy, endeavor to attain 
it. Hence a recent request that army officers should be 
instructed, at their respective posts, to make concurrent 
meteorological and other scientific observations, seems 
predicated upon supposed attainments in such specialties 
as once charactized and indicated the excellence of our 
small standing army. The increase of that army, the 
resignation of distinguished scientific soldiers for more 
remunerative and, perhaps, more certain professions, and 
the frightful casualties of the late war, have introduced 
other elements, no less brave, ambitious, intelligent and 
well educated ; while the proportion of those who have 
had time for the specialty of military science as exactly 
defined, has not increased in the same ratio. 
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Hence, it hardly needs argument to show the wisdom 
of Congress in the enactment, that, "for the purpose of 
promoting knowledge of military science among young 
men of the United States, the President may detail," Ac. 

False conceptions of the scope of such a department 
have hindered many colleges from taking advantage of 
this provision. The ohject of that enactment certainly 
could not l>e realized by that simple tactical and personal 
drill which would develop a fine line of student soldiers, 
and please the fancy of observers, who gape at the sim- 
plest forms of parade in times of peace, when "soldiering'' 
is play, to ornament a holiday procession, or fritter itself 
away in excursions, balls and fruitless target adventures. 
It means something more than that. It must design to 
prepare young men to be, in the eventuality of war, not 
soldiers merely, but teachers of other soldiers. It can- 
not be doubted that the splendid national guard of New 
York City, without whose existence the insurance risks 
would be tripled, has, in its ranks, the material that would 
admirably officer an army of ten times its size, and yet, 
its elements dissolve after a field day, and behind the 
counter, in the office, and at the bar, you find the citizen 
again, no less, but rather better. fitted for the responsi- 
bilities of the citizen. 

What, then, shall American Colleges do, and what 
can they accomplish under the provisions of this law? 

A brief negative statement exhausts the main objec- 
tions to such a military course of study. 

Colleges must not surrender their standard curriculum 
of study, and make of military science a predominating, 
controlling specialty. 

They must not convert young men, who will have to 
bear the responsibilities of an advanced civilization, into 
aftected, smart and superficial ornaments of the parade 
ground, parlor, or social circle. 

They must not seek the national favor to add a merely 
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adventitious attraction to special locations or inatitutioiis, 
but, with the purpose of adding to their general course 
aomethitig which will make of their graduates more 
useful citizens both in peace and war. 

European nations hav^e invested treasure and absorbed 
vahiable citizenship in these directions, enough to deter 
us from imxtatione of their example, Sound education 
is the foundation of our power, and strictly military edu- 
cation is almost as much a specialty which sacrifices 
some essentials, as the study of chemistry for special 
uses J rejects the hypothesis that its adept may equally 
understand law, medicine, mechanics, and all the various 
branches ot art, science and trade. 

HencCj graduates of West Point, the best of military 
schools, fall far short of our leading high schools in a 
thorough English education; and this because the early 
age and general conditions of admission, followed up 
by only a few years* course of purely mathematical and 
scientific study, the latter strictly restricted to the pro- 
fession, forbid such general education as would give to 
those students a completer fitness for the demands of the 
age- Probably this defect is more or lesa common to all 
American education, in that it undergoes a kind of hot- 
house forcing; and the years of consistent, well-directed 
study are too few for the end to be attained. It fastene 
"upon our people, also, who quickly graduate their boye 
as men and their girls as womeUp It seems as if the 
wise proverb of Horace, "Festina Lente,^' could not be 
innoculated, either into our mental or physical growth. 

With all this true, it does not follow that the ends 
sought by our colleges, generally, are not approximately 
realizerl, nor that it is incompatible with their present 
curriculum of study to permit the military instruction 
contemplated by Congress. 

Whenever a college, on account either of its numbers 
or special courses, does not see a clear way to success in 
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/isuch directions, the experiment should not be forced, 
but it is worth consideration; ftud the national Congress 
would only wisely anticipate future contingencies by 
increasing the number of officers who may be thus de- 
tailed. This is eminently practical^ as there are super- 
numerary officers from wht)m the competent can be se- 
lected, and thus may be retained and benefited those who 
will have to be sought for in tibie event of war. It would 
seem, also, while a movement is being made to prepare 
young men for such issues, that wise economy would 
forbid the diminution of those already instructed at 
great personal sacrifice and labor. 

The question now comes directly to that of the com- 
patibility of military instruction in connection with that 
used in American colleges. 

Without assumption of superior eclecticism in ariaange- 
ment or a discussion of outlines of study adopted else- 
where by a similar chair, a statement of the system ini- 
tiated for Wabash College, Indiana, and already in 
smooth and practical progress, will open the considera- 
tion of this matter. 

First The chair is directly allied with those of mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy, thereby further develop- 
ing the specialties of surveying and engineering, trigo- 
nometry, meteorology and mechanics. By division of 
the instruction, the general curriculum is clearly main- 
tained, receiving such enlargement, in application, as 
properly attaches to the new department. 

Second. By concerted and perfect accord with other 
chairs in arrangement of times and methods of instruc- 
tion, there is attained a sufficient field to meet the end 
desired, without the interruption of a single exercise en- 
joined by the regular academic course, and at the same 
time without imposing an extraordinary tax upon the 
time or capacity of the student. 

Third. The object being to inBtmct and prepare j^oung 
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men to instruct others, it haa not been deemed best, at 
present, to enjoin a uniform; leaving that quefition to 
regulate itself^ and devoting, the time allotted to drills, to 
the most exact and complete theoretical and practical 
thoroughness. 

Fourth. The text books or eubjecta making the basis 
of the mathematical and physical course, as now consti- 
tuted, comprise Daviea' Algebra, Davies' Legender, Da- 
vies' Surveying, Plain Trigonometry and Mensuration; 
Sperical Trigonometry, Loomis' Analjrtical Geometry, 
Loomis' Diflferential and Integral Calcalus, Olmstead'a 
Nat. Philosophy, Davies' (or Church's) Descriptive Ge- 
ometry ; Shades, Shadows and Perspectives (by same) ; 
Topography; Mahan's Civil Engineering; Sloan's Con- 
structive Architecture; Bartlett'a Mechanics; Jomini's 
Art of War ; Military Law ; Mahan's Advanced Guard 
and Outpost; Practical Instruction in the School of the 
Soldier, Company and Battalion, with Fencing and the 
Sword Exercise. 

In development of this course of instruction all orig- 
inal parts fall where they belong in the academical course, 
while such as are shared, or grafted, attach where they 
most appropriately fall, in harmony with the regular 
course. 

The outline, as begun, is as follows : 

All students drill weekly, by divisions, so that at 4 
o'clock of each day, when other exercises are disposed 
of, the respective divisions assemble at th^ drill room for 
exercise. Some who have been officers or soldiers in the 
volunteer service are made assistants, receiving also sep- 
arate instruction as a special class during the week. 
These exercises include calisthenics as well as the salutes, 
facings and marchings; and while merit is regarded in 
selecting acting officers, every student is liable to be as- 
signed to any company relation to test his familiarity 
with the instructions given. This is based upon the idea 
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that all are equallj to understand the functions both of 
officer and soldier. Battalion drill is assigned for each 
Saturday morning. The military exercises of the Fresh- 
men and Preparatory Departments are simply those of 
the Minor tactics, in common with all the students, while 
students of the Scientific Department, in addition to at- 
tendance upon the scientific lectures of their stage of 
advancement, also have the same privilege. The Soph- 
more class take up practical surveying, drawing, shades, 
shadows and perspective, and, as well as the Freshmen, 
follow quite closely the mathematic course of West 
Point. 

The Junior class hear lectures and are instructed in 
the subject of mechanical structures of various kinds, 
the principles of architecture, bridge building, strength 
of materials, drawing, &c., and such other topics of mili- 
tary value as are allied to, and practically apply, the in- 
struction they receive from the Professors of Chemistry, 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. Ii;i other words, 
they are instructed and examined as to the relations of 
these specialties to the preparation of the American stu- 
dent to become the defender of the American Republic. 

The Senior class have, each week, a special hour for 
instruction, interrogatories, &c., and also a course of lec- 
tures upon the art of war; military geography, history 
and biography; military law; military policy ; interna- 
tional and constitutional law. This course runs through 
the entire year. 

This system of instruction constantly calls the black 
board into use, while by properly prepared charts and 
maps, the drift and application of the principles of war 
during the consideration of the military biographies or 
campaigns of our own or other countries are clearly in- 
dicated, more positively impressed upon the mind, and 
thus utilized in giving cultivation and character to the 
student. < 
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The great objection to the plan appears on ita very 
statement, that it seems to involve exhaustive labor, and 
attempts too much. And yet the confinement of an in- 
structor, after one year of diligent preparation, would 
hardly exceed that which belongs to every responsible 
sphere of intellectual duty, collegiate or otherwise, when 
such instructor addresses himself to his work and aims at 
success. 

It seems that a course of instruction somewhat simi- 
lar, would J in time of peace, be valuable at every military 
post; and it can hardly be question ed that if the few 
officers, nominally supernumerary in our army, but who 
will be needed by ordinary casualty in a short time, could 
be placed at some post, where, when not otherwise need- 
ed, they could be systematically improving in the profes- 
sion, the whole country would protest against their dis- 
charge, and take pride in all that gave them new htness 
for the national servnce. Such a school of instruction 
was suggested in 1869, but without adoption. 

It is therefore left to local military organizations, now 
and then supported by the State, and to the military 
chair in civil colleges, to do what is to be done to pre- 
pare American young men for the event of military ser- 
vice. 

It is not thereby designed to foster in the mind and 
radicate, purely military tastes, and warp valuable mate- 
rial from the sphere of other protissioDal life, nor to 
clothe the military character with any adventitious 
strength or comliness, and to ensnare the volatile, con- 
ceited or unwary, into a life for which they, least of all, 
are fitted. The purpose is to secure a higher and bet- 
ter physical development, improve the manners, give 
ease of carriage, educate {draw out)^ tlie man^ and to put 
him, in advance of hours of national peril, in training to 
meet their demands, honorably and effectively. 

The book worm, the consumptive and the dyspeptiCj 
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and no less the indolent, inattentive and the shirker are 
straighliened up, made flexible, wiry and cheerful by a 
good square drill and an hour's steady march. 

Impure air, close apartments and ordinary ventillation 
are not phosphates to develop brain-tissue, or model the 
perfect man. If any antidote can be found for their bad 
work, or any preventive to limit their sphere of mischief, 
it must lie in some such line of study or duty as a thor- 
ough knowledge of military service and practice unfold, 
for it grasps almost everything that ministers to human 
necessity, and compels its votaries to' undergo all that 
man can, at the demand of patriotism and duty. 

The plea for physical exercise is however auxilliary 
and not material, in the consideration of military educa- 
tion in American colleges. When all remember how 
brief the period since colleges were almost vacated by 
the rush of their youth to the front of battle, and when 
Wabash College (said to have sent more graduates to the 
war than any other college, in proportion to their num- 
ber,) converted her beautifiil groves and campus into ex- 
perimental drill grounds for solemn issues, it should be 
as well remembered, that the future may repeat the past, 
and that in proportion as we diminish the army and dis- 
charge all honorable men from considering it a stable 
and reliable profession, so shall we find the national life 
paralized in the hour of its greatest need. 

When, therefore? the Q-eneral Government, by this act 
of Congress, encourage military study and make its pro- 
visions available to the extent of twenty colleges, with- 
out restricting or impairing the range of other intellec- 
tual enterprise within said colleges or elsewhere, it can 
hardly fail to commend its action to the people at large. 
New responsibility and labor attach to the oflicer de- 
tailed ; new opportunities open to the young men of the 
United States. No candidate for the pulpit or the bar 
will lose fitnesss therefor by excellence here. No farmer 
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will be a poorer farmer because he has learned to survey 
his own land^ to frame his own barn, or house, and put 
up a county bridge. No merchant graduate, no mechan- 
ic, no citizen at large, independently of strictly military 
tactics, will be less fitted for business success by similar 
knowledge and the ability to apply it. No general stu- 
dent will fail to find new zest in the study of history, in 
personal travels, and in all that gives completeness and 
roundness, by aesthetic culture, if he shall have accepted 
his share of military instruction during the college course 
as a substantial element of personal worth, and shall 
have g^ned corresponding credit in its peculiar sphere. 

Because college life fills a gap between the boy and 
man, it is sometimes looked upon lightly; or a purpose 
is ittdica,ted, to cram all that the future man must know 
into its curriculum of study. It is neither a play time^ 
a Bolliday week in life, nor is it a week of self denial 
and fasting merely. It is a miniature of life^ with its 
mimic warfare and contests^ no less exciting and exact- 
ing at the time tl^an are the issues of the farmer, the 
mart of trade, or the field, in after years. 

Di^ipUne is the great law, and> because of this, the 
intellect is assigned to systematic elementary labor in aU 
those fields of duty which, at last, so auddenly usher the 
graduate upon the platform scales of life, where all he 
has acquired is to be weighed and tested, and where the 
discount of neglected opportunity will lessen the stand- 
ard of his value, and eteriuty alone shall state the true 
account at last. 

It will be objected that the nailitary art denaands a dis- 
tinct and exclusive province and training ; that the late 
war demonstrated this proposition,, and that it is useless 
to attempt such instruction ekewhere. Yielding credit 
to this as a standard principle,, viz., that excellence in 
any calling requires cpnceiatration of a life's energies to 
that cijlingj and ^ill there remains the great fact as to 
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the profession of arms, that the most successful generals, 
as a rule, have been those who were not exclusively mili- 
tary in their tastes and habits, but those who by contact 
with men, observation of the customs and habits of soci- 
ety and of nations, became discriminating and practical, 
while at the same time giving their whole experience 
and force of character to the national Service when the 
issue required it. Thus neither view of the proposition 
is strictly exhaustive and final. Grant, Sherman, Hal- 
leck. Mead, McClelland, Kosecrans, and many others 
were engaged in civil pursuits when the war of 1861 
began. They had fought the battle of life, out of the 
army, through many vicissitudes, and had learned how 
to deal practically with men. Early training at the Mil- 
itary Academy was not the entire or greater part of the 
foundation of their success, at least in some of the in- 
stances given. 

General Sherman, in his address to the "West Point 
class in 1869, referring to the once supposed impregnable 
barriers to an army movement south and east from 
Nashville, stated that he had once traveled that coun- 
try, and hence " knew the impregnability was'nt there." 
It is true of business men and of graduates of all col- 
leges, "West Point included, that after twenty years of 
its disuse, not one in fifty, if suddenly called upon, could 
extract the cube root or demonstrate a given proposi- 
tion ; and yet the discipline of mind once attained, com- 
bined with actual experience of life, find them no less 
fitted for station and duty. 

While West Point gives its too restricted contribution 
to the national army, it is wholly practicable, and now 
attainable, for other colleges to ripen the minds of their 
young men for the highest success in the arts of peace, 
while imparting therewith such patriotic glow and such 
intellectual and physical military culture, as will equally 
adapt their talents and energies to distinguished exercise 
in the arts of war. 
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The annual education of several hundred youth, hav- 
ing such training as before indicated, will be a great step 
taken towards that preparation for the issues of war, 
which is so eminently becoming in a great Republic 
whose^very destiny is involved in the development, pre- 
servation and perpetuation of the arts and glories of gen- 
eral peace. 

The ftiture commanders then will be those, in part, 
who leave home for the field, only in dire necessity, but, 
nevertheless, will be those who can intelligently co-ope- 
rate with others from the existing regular army, and 
thus -convert the nation, without delay, into such a brist- 
ling mass of moving power as to overshadow all opposi- 
tion and command success. 
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The Trustees of Wabash College desire to call the attention of its 
friends and patrons to the superior facilities which it furnishes for the 
education of young men. 

The Location 

Is one of great beauty and heathfulness, and is easily reached by rail- 
ways from the Korth, South and East. Railways to the West and South- 
West are soon to be built. 

The Faculty 
I osed as follows : 

Ret. JOSEPH F. TUTTLE, D. D., Presidknt, 
And Beeeher Professor of Moral and Inielleetual Philosophy 

EDMUND O. HOVEY, M. A., 
Base Professor <^ Chemtstry and Geology. 

CALEB MILLS, M. A., 
Lafayette Professor of the Greek Language and Literature, 

SAMUEL S. THOMSON, M. A., 
Williams Professor of the Latin Language and Literature, 

JOHN L. CAMPBELL, M. A., 

Baldwin Professor of Mathematics^ Natural Philosophy and Astronomy; 
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WILLIAM C. WHITE, M. A., 
I*rofess9or of Rhetoric^ and Teacher of the Qerman and French Longua^fes, 

COLONEL HENRY B. CARRINGTON, U. S. A^ 

Ptofeaaor of Military Science. 

DANIEL A. BASSETT, M. A., 

Principal of ih^ Preparatory Department 

HENRY R. THOMSON, B. A,, 

M. M, WHITEFORD, B. A^ 

Ttii^, 

Collegiate Department. 

Special attention is directed to the new flrran^ament of the cotireo of 
study by which fitiidents hATo choice of » full clasdeal course with the 
degree of Bachelor of ArU^ or of a full scienHfic cotiree with the degreo 
of Baehelor of Science. 

* 

PrepftrBtory Bepartment. 

The TrepftTHtonr Department includei the couno of study roquiaite 
to enter either of the Collegiate counes; aud^ its addition, by recent 
reorganization and enlargement, a apedat eourae, designed to meet the 
wants of a largo clasii who desire a thorough English education for but- 
iDeaa or practical life. 

Bxpenses. 

Tuition in Collegiflte or Scientific Departracfit^ per term .......f-14 00 

Tuition in second year of Academic DepaHment^ per term« 10 00 

Tuition in first year of Academic Department, per term a 00 

Incidentals^ per term.-. » 2 00 

Room rent, to those who occupy rooms in College edifice^ per 

term« »......*..>«. «.*...«. 4 tO 

Bills for tuition, room rent, inci dentals and library are'^ayabk strictly 
in advance; and each student, in order to be allowed to recite in his 
classes, must produce the written evidence that his bills are satisfactorily 
arranged wiln the Treaaurer, 

Board in private families, per week from $3 to f3 60. Wood and 
lights estimated, per year, 1 15. Washingj per doaen^ 76 cents. 

Students frequently reduce the co*it ftf living by boarding themselves. 

The W abash Boarding Club is a joint stock association for the pur- 
pose of reducing the cost of board. Its afTairt are managed by a board 
of three. Payment in advance, at the rate of t2 per week^ is required 
»t the opening of each term. 

SelLolErahipft. 

Several scholarships have been established by benevolent individuals 
and churches to pay the tuition of young men intending to enter the 
ministry. 

Several "soldiers' scholarships '' ba^ve also been established, by which 
returned soTdiers^ their sons^ and the sons of such as may have died Iti 
the army^ can have f^e tuition to the extent of these schularshlps. 

NoTB.— For catalogue* or other information, "pply to the Preaident or Aleznndet 
Thorn p*DD, Esq, I 'Jreuurer. 
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